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SATURDAY, JANXIABY 18, 1975^ 

^ U.S. Senate, 

SuBCOMraiTEE ON LaBOR 'OF THJi 

Committee on LaboIr and. Public Wei^are, 

Presqite Isle, Maine, 

Tine ^bcommittee met/ pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in thi) 
conference room, Northeastland Itotel, Presque Isle, Maine, Senator 
WilTiam I). Ilathaw.ay (presiding pro tempore). h 

Present: Senator Hathaway and Congressman William t^ohen^ 
Staff present.: Donald Elisburg, Counsel; Don A, Zimmerman, 
Angus King, George P. Sape, and David Dunri, professional staff 

"^^Senator Hathaway. The Subcommittee on La\)or of the Senate^ 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare will come to order. 

Today i^ the- second day of hearings in regard to the question ot 
child labor in agriculture. The first day was held in Portland, Oreg., 
last month and testimony there* focused on the strawbeiTy harvest, 
and as you know, our focus here will be on children under 12 picking 

potatoes^ the most important responsibilities of Congress is to keep 
a constaiit watch on how laws already passed actually work. It is not 
enough to simply look forward to n'ew legislation and new problems. 
We also have to make.sure that the old laws have the effect that was 
intended, and that unexpected circumstances do not render our work 
ineffectual and harmful. . >. . j, ^ - ^ fu„x 

^It isHhis task oi examining an existing piece of legislation that 
brinffs this subcommittee to Presque Isle today. * . v ^ * 

In the early part of 1974, the Congress approved a ma]o? set ot 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standard Act, commonly called the 
minimum wage law, ,The primary purpose of these amendments -was 
to increase the minimum wage wliich had remained constant tor 
almost 8 years, and to extend the protections of the act to a larger 

^^AsKle from the^e major provisions, the new amendments contained 
numerous other sections, one pf which dealt with the question of child 
labor in agriculture. It is this provision, that is^ its intention and prac- 
tical effect, which will be the subject of today's h^rin^. /-^ 

After years of struggle, the employment of children in the iiW^s- 
tries of our great dties was finally prohibited by the Q.?^gF^^^^l^^* 
40 years ago. I<>seems inconceivable to us today, but this chan^am 
5ot come easy. Its opponents decried the intrusion of Government and 

' (1) ' 



{)redicted the demise of t\iose industries peculiarly dependent on the-' 
abor of children. * ' ' 

Now, we all know that this did not occur, nnd we should be proud 
that this practice' was finally ended; At ,the time of the fii-st.child labor 
laws it was assumed that similar problems did not exist in agriculture. 

Most people raised in rural areas remember the har'd work of farm ^ 
life, but they also remember the strength and the good health that that 
work seemed to bring, to them. No one thought tTiat children helping 
with the seasonal harvest, whic^ was an event that involved virtually 
the entire community-, was a form of exploitation. It was a^iiiaple 
necessity, especially |in locations which had no other source to meet 
enormous shoit-term labor needs. 

But the developn^ent of improved, cheap transportation, along 
with new and massive agricultural operation'^, jmaiiJly in the West and 
I . Southwest, brought an important additional factor to the agricultural 
labor scene, the migrant who followed the harvest in great, never 
esjidjng streams. Thfe experience of this group with, agricultural life 
was fundament ally different than that knownto most rural Americana 
Instead of living through the normaT pattiern of - slow periods alter- 
noiting with intense activity at planting and harvest time, these people 
endured f)ne long harvest^ an*d more importantly for the purposes of 
today's hearing, so did their children. ' 

* Schooling, ine .key to getting out of the migrant stream, was sketchy 
and even nonexistent. Wages were low, accommodations were teiyible, 
and nobody ev^r heard of day "care. ^ 

So the children worked from the earliest ages ulonjgside their parents 
in a continuous harvest— from Texas tp California to Oregon, and 
back and fr6m Florida t6 New York. Their work was not seasonal. It 
did no.t last for 1 or 2" Weeks. It was year-round, ana veyy hard. 

Finally, in the last decade, the effect of this pattern on th6 people 
"involved began to be noted outside of the stream. Ediicaiten lawk^nd 

EKOgrams were set up,* and protections enjoyed by all orher workers ^ 
. egan to be extended to those in agriculture. And, people 'began to 
look'at the children. They found basically three^ things. 

First, the children were being damaged physically by the work. 
Along with malnutrition, the children were developing such maladies 
as" aitnritis and spinal problems. ' 

Second, the children were suffering culturally from lack of educa- 
tion, as well as missing out on the normal pursuits of growing up. 0 
Finally, it was apparent that the work of thechildren had a,depre^- 
ing effect on adult wage rates and adult job opportunities. It was upon 
this record that the Congress based last year's action. . : ' / 
,But what has become apparent, and what I tried'unsuccessfully to 
get across to my colleagues last year, is tlm^ there may be situations 
where the very valid resoiis behind this new law simply ao not apply. 

Specifically^ the concerns stated by the committee in taking its ac- 
tion whi^ch I ]ust outlined, may not be valid in a short-term, single- 
crop -harvest, employing local children outside of school hours. 

Now, it is to gather the facts of this particular type of situation that 
is the purpose of these hearings, and the similar hearings, which I 
mentioned we held a month ago in the^tate of Oregon. ^ . 

•At the conclusion of today 's session^ and after studying the material 
accumulated, the committee will consider whether some exception 
should be made to ihe general prohibition which is now in the law. 

ERIC ' 7 




I want to welcome you t^H to the hearing, and express thanks ^rom 
the committee for the material you have prepared for us. 

In the interest of time, I hope thkt each of you offermg testimony 
will summarize your testimony, and of course, your full statement will 
appear in the record. , , to-it 

Our first witness this morning is the Honprable William Cohen, 
Congressman feom the Second District of Maine. . 

Welcome to the committee. Bill, and you may proceed with your 
statement. ^ 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM S. COHEN, A IT.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. / ^- x ' i a 
At the outset, I want to thank my distinguished colleague and gopa 
friend, Senator Hathaway, for inviting me to present a statement to 
the subcommittee. I also want to commend the chairman foThisinitXa- 
tive in scheduling thi^ hearing in Maine, thus providing th^e individ- 
uals most affected by the new child labor provisions of the Fair L^abor 
Standards Act with an opportunity to be heard on this very important 

^I^ would point out that your many years in the House of Kepresenta- 
tives were devoted, in large part, to the farming problems in Maine, 
particularly in Aroostook County. I Imow the people appreciate your 
concern with their problems as the chairman of this important 

subcommittee. . , •'n ^ - jt 

Since the chairman has provided us with an excellent overview ot 
the issues iam^lved in todtty's hearings, and later witneses will un^ 
doubtedly devote considerable time to documenting the snecific eco- 
nomic md employment impacts resulting from the recently adopted 
child labor provisiojis, my statement will \foc\is on the broader ques- 
tioi^ raised hf the employment of chi|dreiy uoder 12 years ot age in 
^<^?fain agricultural operations. ' u i. u -i j 

I believe that the^major thrust of our efforts today should be to build 
a definitive record with regard to Maine's experiences in the'employ- 
ment of child labor in hand harvest operatioiis--a Record that will 
conclusivelV demonstrate to otheiTMembers of Congress that the new 
child labor provisions of the FLSA are unduly restrictive and^that 
some flexibility in the law is requited to account for instances where 
t))ppressive labor conditions are-not documented. 

/ As one writer observed, in a recent article in the Washington I'ost, 
bne of our favorite American illusions is that passing laws always 
^vos problems. We are, as the author of the article oteerved, n na- 
tion of laws— perhaps too many laws. Examples abound W well-inten- 
tioned statutes and regulations creating rather thanjsolving problems, 
r-<ther through inflexibility, excessive restrictions, unevefti application 

or passive enforcement. . n .l^l • a a 

JOnv presence here t9clay is testimony tgthe fact that the unintended 
or unforeseen consequences of certain leg^ ative enactments can and 
frequently do le^-d to real hardship and iniquity and, in Miis specific 
instance, the disruption of a traditional pl^ern of employment for 
no discernible reason. » 

I certainly do not profess<to be an experienced and seasoned veteran, 
as are many in this room, when it comes to harvesting Maine's all- 



important potato crop. Candidly speaking, the truth of the matter is^ 
that in recent years, my agrarian-related experiences have been large- 
ly confined to an infrequent swipe at the lawn when one of n;iy sons 
balks at the task, an occasional visit to the produce coimter at the. 
supermarket, arid a brief ?ojourn Into Wilfred Saucier's potato fields 
in New Canada. I fully expect that Lowell Weeks will seek to remedy ^ 
this situation come September, * y 

But to a substantial degree, what we are attempting to do here to- 
' day is i to preserve an opportun\tyj an opj^ortunity that in many re- 
spects represents u way of life in Aroostook County and in certain 
areas in the Western United States. The evidence is strong that em- 
ployment associated with the traditional hand harvesting of Maine's 
potato crop, has had a ^jonstructiv^/healthy, and positive influence on 
* the lives of many young people over thp years. 
. To be sure, this traditional activity has provifded an invaluable 
social and educational experience for many children that could not 
possibly be garnefed from a textbook or in classroom. At the same 
time, thp opportunity for children to earn a lijodest income while as-^ 
sisting th6 individual potato producer to harve^tjiis highly perislhable 
crop has clearly been of mutual benefit to both barties. ' 
- Finally, the practice of using area children to assist in the harvest 
has served as an adhesive in strengthening conmiunity spirit and 
personal ties. / . 

But the practice of employing childrerf in figricult;urai operatiQjis, 
as Senator Hathaway l^as pointed out, has not amays been the whole- 
some and constructive activity that has characterizea%aine's experi- 
ence. * ' ^ » ' 

The cruel, exploitative, and inhumane-treatment of man5^^ig^ant 
children in other' areas of the United States is well documented. 
Tragically, a reign of physical and mental abuse has been visaed 
upon countless cluldren. Ecbnemic considerations have frequently run^ 
roughshod over personal liberties,, human respect, and commpnsense. 
An environment of Coercion and aibuse has forciWy displaced reason, 
justice, andL dignity in far too many instances. 

Clearly, each of us has an overriding moral obligation to put an im- 
mediate and permanent end to these pijictices, by providing these in- 
nocent and powerless victims with me gfeatest degree of protection 
pp^le. . i - 

Tm adoption of the new child labor provisions to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act represe;its an attempt j>y tlie Congress to embrace and 
fulfill its responsibilities in this regard. . 

If, as I indicated earlier in. ray statment, we are to conclusively 
•demonstrate that Maine^s experiences with the employment of children 
in agricultural opcratipns have not nurtured the personal abuses and- 
indignities common in other areas of the United States, I believe that 
we must address ourselves to the^following issues in this heariiig: 

The underlying justifications for employing children in Maine's 
agricultural operations.' 

An extensive examination of* the record in Maine with respect to- , 
reported instances of abuse and injury in the fields, 

A discussion of the procedures employed by State and local officials 
to insure that majtjmum protection, is prpvided to the child working in 
the potato harvest. 



The degree of direct adult superyision over children under 12 work- 
ing in the narvest. ' to- i.u fti;i9 

Are basic sanitary requirements provided for iri or near the tteia? 
Water? Scheduled lunch periods? , ' 

What precautioife are taken to insure that child^n are not 
in'g mechanieal andtphvsical work that could lead to aser^G 
abling personal injury? I . / 

• A determination as to \vhefher or not any herbicides, pMlcicles, or 
insecticides are usjed in the field that could haVm personal ^ealth. 

- The number of hours a day children normally work and the method 
of transportation to and from the fierd. //' ; o ^'^J 

. An exliaustive examination of whether orndt the u^exOf children in 
the harvest displaces able and willing adult yorkers. 

The provisions that are made to insure that the employment ot 
children in agricultural operations in/ilaine does not interfere or 
impede the fonnal schooling process. / ,/ , ■ u 

What percentage of the childreiyunder 12 einptoyed in the fields 
are the sons and daughters of migrant parents. ■ J \ 
. In sum, I believe that we can^atisfactoril^ address these concerns 
in this hearing, and that it is possible to provide *or the protection of 
our young people working in the harvest withojit denying th0m the 
oppoitunity to work on the basis of age alone. ^ ^."^ , j 

Clearly, these are difficult times for the individual farmer, and 
evei-y effort mu3t be made to free him from cumbersome and unneces-^ 
saiT restrictions that Jiinduly hamper his ability to produce. 

I am hopeful that this l&aring will serve to provide the necessary 
impetus and justification' for amending the child labor t^royisions ot 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, or providing <?ertain exemptions trom 
its provisions where it js* demonstrably clear that employment ot 
children will not be physically or mentally harmful. We need some 
action in this regard, and I want to assure you that I am prepared to 
work with you, Mr. Chairman, and all others to advance this goal. 

Once-again, I'et m6 compliment you for bringin^^^^jM^^^ to 
Maine, iind to make an opportunity available to the people ot this area 

to testify today. , . w • - r 

Senator Hathaway. Bill, thank you vei-y mtich, and let me compli- 
ment you'on a very comprehensive and detailed statement, and liiope 
that you will„^ven ffiiough you do not serve on thp comparable commit- 
teeV the House, contf|ue yout input into the situation. A^uming- the 
testimony and the evidence indicates as you did in your statement, that 
there are no harmful effects, and that some type of. exfemption is a 
necessity for the county, we willAave to come up with some imagina- 
tive legislation -that will not create ajoophole for those who would 
exploit child labor. , t^^ • . , ju- 

We. look forward to your participatioi^with us in drafting some-^ 
thing along that line, and also wouITtikg^you to participate with me 

• today, to the extent^that you want to do so. You are welcome to ]oin me 

^^Mr^^S^N. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, I ^ would be 

^ ^^EtoV Hathaway.' Senator Muskie ^lild not be here today as he 
had a prior commitment in Androscoggin County. He^has written 
me indicating his regret at not being able to attend these heanngs^and 
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recorT^"''''^°"' pr^^lBQi^liis letter will be made a part of the 

_ He also has provided a statein^llb^iich we.will place in the record 
at tl^is point, and he has asked ine to^siwey his.regards to liis many 
triends here in the county. 

STATEMENX OF HON.- EDMUND S. MUSKIE, AthS, SJENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MAIN_E ■ 

.nhi^lf °'"?^''^'^:T^^"I'V"' Chai'-man, for t^^J^tunity to 
'"^r' *?'u"^P>^°^"^ on the Fair Labor StandL-ds Act 
l^li^i'^i^^u congratulate you ^jour 

efforts on behalf of children who wish to work inlnaine potato Mrvests 
and in other harvests throughout the Nation iind on behalf of j^e pro- 
rook'to° ?''v ^™P^ l^^^"® other laboiQo^to 

^ A.t KSi^r/* "'f 1974 An^^"d(»«nts to the Fair Labor Standafds 
Act prohibited most children under the age of 12 from working in, 
agriculture The purpose^ of that, provision in law is to codify Irt 
matter of i^tional social policy that children under 12 should not 

^'"^ "V''^'''?^^""^ °'' """y o'^h^^ industry, where they may 
Bo expWted or abused. That provision of law is designed to improv^ 
situations'^'' bai^iiimg sweatshop practices and abuses fu migrant' labor 

However, this law prohibits emplgy^ent of 'children "under' 12 in 
agriculture, except under very Mimited circumstances. Aroostook 
County relies^ieavily on the potato industry, and because the potato 
A' ?o '"q''^ oif labor of schoolchildren, including those 

undtt 12, henator Hathaway introduced an amendment, which I 
""Jai^^f "'"^ ^"'^^^'^ Committee on Labor and Public Welfare to 

- lietTOit clnldren under 12 to be employed in agriculture in instances 
where there will be no abuse or exploitation. 

The Senate committee refused to approve this proposal, but did 
agree to allow hearings to be held on the issue for factfinding purposes 
, so the ooi-nmittee could intelHgently reconsider its earlier position thiifc 
there should be a flat prohibition of employment in agriculture of 
^ children under 12, £^ept on their parents' farms. 

It IS unfortuna^Hfiat most people in Washington, D.C., and elsor 
. where have preconceived notions 6f such employment, and regard it 
as exploitation without distinctions for local employment conditions 
and requhements and without regard for what the children them- 
.selves thjnk. Too often, people think of Simon Legree and Topsy of 
■ . Tom's Cabin" when they think of'child labor in agriculture. It * 

IS for tins reason that I Sm especially pleased that Senator Hathaway 
hrts brought the hearing to Aroostook County, so the Senate committee 
; and othei-s may see that no one is more protective and supportive of 
their children thanwe in Maine. 

The traditional images of child labor in agriculture — migrant labor 
camps with poor housing and sanitation, exploitation of workers in 

\ pay scales coupled with laboV cam]} food and clothing outlets charging 
exorbitant prices, and unsafe transportation to and from the fields or 
sweatshop conditions— cannot be compared to working conditions for 
childi-en under 12 in Aroostook Goimty. Here, the harvest is a com- 
munity-based operation, locally, if loosely supervised, . which, puts 
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ey.eryone who picks potafec!^ on the same piell^ i*ate for work per- 
f|j'med. It provides an oppSl*^mity for famiUes to supplement their 
iiBomes, .and many parents evdk take working T^ations to earn extra 
'money. Children under 12^reldequately super A^d by older brothers 
or sisters or parents as wen p fey some teachers/wly) ]oin the harvest 
during the har^cest recess and act as supervisors ot small childiren. 

Opponents of efforts to permit these children to work if they choos6 
argue that the children are taking jobs away from local adults and 
workers from 'outside* the area. This il< simply not the case. For more 
than 15 years, there^as been an inadequate domestic labor supply^ for 
the harvest, even with children employed in the harvest. Because of 
this Iab6r shortage, the cc{unty has continued to rely heavily on the 
' labor of its schoolchildren. s • j • 

Most schools in the county accommodate this i^ged by closing during 
the harvest period, which is possible sincevJthe^Mopen in late August 
to allow time for a harvest recess. Only elementary grades in Presque 

' ' Isle, Mad^waska, and Limestone remain opeiv, and all grades m Ash- 
land Sg^iooI Districtr-remain open. 

Applying rigid national rules which do not account for local condi- 
tions is a mistake the Federal Government has made mdny times m the 
past, to the detriment- of lopalitie^here the rules are not necessary. 
The point I wouM like tolnakeXoday4§-that the laudable gof^ls of the 
provisions of the Fair LaboivStandards AQt on child k^^ 
exploitation and abuse of children— shoul(^ not be codified so broadly 
as to prdiibit^uch employment where thii^is nU exploitation or abuse 
and where the children are an important and wiUing part of the labor 
for^. I. 

As far as Senator Hathaway and I have been able to det^rmine^ there 
is no substantiated record/6f abuse or exploitation gf Aroostook County 
childreyx in the potato harvest. Katlier, records indicate that there have 
been virtually lip work/i'elated injuries suffered l?y these children and 
- surveys of children partidpating in the harvest show that tl|^y have 
real enthusiasm for tlW opportunity to work. * i . i/r 

< Therefore, the thrufet of Senator Hathaway's amendment, whicn i 
' fully support, is to allow the Department of Labor to waive the flat 
prohibition against ^leir labor in carefully defined situations where* 
the protection of existing law Jias been judged unnecessary: The pro- 

' fosal would permit /the Secretaiy of Labor to waive .the application>9t 
■ the child labor prohibition^ the labor involved ^3p•e customarily paid 
on,^C piece rate basis; if failure to waive the provision would rgjftlt in 

' ^economic disruption of the industry involved ; if the employmmt ot 
children would not be deleterious to their heakh and wel>bem^^^ 
would provide that any waiver granted by xRe Sedpetiiy of Labor 
woulcf require that the children must be employed oiftside of school 
hours' and with the approval of the local school authorities; that the 
children must commute dajly from their permanent residence in the 

' area and that children cannot be employed for mor6 than a 13-week 

period.* ' ' , i ' j i. i 

This proposal would guarantee that the children are adequately pro- 
tected" from abuse. Ii^" would apply only in instanCe^here the employ-' 
ment was a community-based operation sorely need#by the industry. 
Therefore Jthe proposal woul* not^p:,.^ti;9^^fo<^ 
Ifeweatshop Wiployment or abuse of children in migr^^^in^^iS^E^fa^ns. 
All of us, here laiow how heavily the economy of ^^roostook t^^^t^ 
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relioH on tjlo potato Tiuhistrv. Aroostook County's potato industry re- 
lios heuvih^' on hann harvest of a subst-antial portion of its croiy about 
^Jf) percenter since only about 05 piMvont of tlu» harvost ia now nie^^ha- 

Aroostook County noither contains nor has ane*4H to a substantial 
jiumbiM* of migrant workem to pcvrforui this \york. It is far from tho 
East Coast niifj^rant labor streiun. Only an undcttM-nuned but small 
number of Mamo and Canadian Indiiins and 200 boadod Canadian 
workei-s wcmo ayailable for the harvest of 1074. The rest of the work 
foiTo was composed of several tlnnisand resident adults i>nd 13,053 
students in tho ijcHool system of Aroostook County. Since between 
15,000 and '20,000 persons were en^?aged in the harvest, tliis nieans that 
between 21.4 percent Jiud 2^.5 percent of the total labor force. in tho 
^harvest was under tl»e agSHm 12, or a rough avera^^e of 2A percent^ 

A 'statistical breakdown of the juuVest, as compiled byVhe super- 
'iiitendents of schools of Aroostooli County^ ^ind collated \y Smith 
Meinty re, follows: ^ 

Students in Aroostook C^oimty— 20,653. 

Stmlonts paiticipatinp in hanvest — 13,053 (06,1 percent of total 
number of students.). ' , 

Students in picking — 8,745 (64 percent' of students in harvest). 
(This figure wmdd likely include all students under 12.) 

Student8|0n harvesters— H2,022 '(15 percent of students in harvest). 

* Students on trucks — 687 (5 percent of students in harvest) . ^ 
Average days worked by students — 15.7. 

Average-pay per day — $12.16. * • . 

Total man-days worked — 212,570. 

Total payroll— $2,785,205. (Spin-off ratio expecte^l to be $7:$1.) 

Average piec(i rate — 40 cents to *45 cents barrel (ranged from 35 
cents-50cejcits).-^ 

Average work performecl — 10 to 110 barrels/day. 

T|)e critical nature of timing of harvest liere necessitates a work 
force composed largely of resident students. The potato crop must bo 
haVvcst'ed quickly — within 3-4«weeks — to beat the first severe fall frost. 
> Evert wJth 66.1 percent of all the students in the county \Yorking in 
the hoi'vest, this fall, onc^.again there was a labor shortage. There has 
been a problem for at least the last 15 years. This year, as iai tho past, 
thousands of acres of potatoes had to be left unbarvested because the 
crop could 'not be brought in quickly ^nough to avoid an early frost. 
^^Therefore, the county must call on its^student population, mchidinj^ 
ip^student population imder 12, to assi^ in tho effort. Of the 13,653 
sj^lents who pai*£icipated in the harvest, 31.3 percent', or 4,279, were 
iimler the age of 12. Of these, 1,505 were from subprimary grades 
through third grlide, and 2,774 were from grades 4 to 6. 

Senator PIathaway. Qur next' witnesses^are Duane Smith, an econ- 
omist and marketing specialist, and Ed Johnston, an economist of the 
University of Maine. . - * % ^ 
. jGrgntlemen, welcome to the hearpi^. ^ > > , 

* .^gJL;§aid in my opening remarks, all statements of all witnesses will 
"^^TOae a part of the recofd, and you may sumijiaVize your statement 
1^-yoIu see fit. ^ . ^ ^ ,'(%|^ 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD F. JOHNSTON, ^ASSOCIATE PRO^PESSOB, 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST, UNIVERSITY OP MAINE, ORONO, 
MAINE, AND DUANE A. SMITH, EXTENSION ECONOMIST— MAR- 
" KETliSrO, UNIVERSITY OF MAINE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 

* . SERVICE 



Mr, Johnston. Mr. Chairman, nuMnbera of the suVommittce, my 
name is Kdward F. Johnston. I am presentlj^ an associate professor 
employed as a research agi'icnltnral economist at the University of 
Maine in Orouo, assigned specillcally to the conunodity area of 
potatoes. 

I was born and schooled in central Aroostook t^onnty, and have?- 
worked on potatV) farms in varions activities from the ago of 8 until I 
entered radiiate school at ape 25; • • j. 

I received my bachelor's degree in agronomy from the University of 
^Maine, and my master's degree in agricultural economics from Pennsyl- 
vania State University. I have worked in my profession with the Uni- 
vei^sity of Maine for 20 years, 14 of which were while located at 
Aroostook Farm in Presque. . 

The comments I make here are based upon n\y professional research 
and experience, the research of other stall of the AgriculturaPKxpora- 
ment Station, and upon my knowledge of the Aroostook County po- 
tato industi7, and people from beinp one of them. These comments do 
not rcpresi»nt any position of the Univ<^rsity of Maine. ^ 

With me, and sujbmitting this statement jointly, is I)uano A. Smith, 
extension. economist— marketing, Univei-sity of Maine Cooperative 
Extension Service. Mr. Smith obtained a B.S. degree in agricultairo 
economics from tlio ITniveisity of^ Maine in 1959, and to M.S. in 
res'ourco economics from the University of. New Hampshire iji 1969. 
Since 1971, he has served as the extension service State potatCMnar- 
4ceting specialist. Prior to this he \yas employed by the USDAHERS 
as a researMier in marketing economics, 

In the last decade, between 128,000 and 148,000 acres of potatoes have 
be'en harvested in the State of Maine, constituting about 11 percent 
of the Nation's total potato acreage. Ninety-five percent of Maine's po- 
tato crop is produced in Aroostook County. , . , ^ 

The Statistical Reporting Service estima^s that approximately 70 
percent of Maine potatoes are mechanically^ harvested. Other major 
potato producing areas have converted almost totally to mechanical 
harvesting methods, which were introduced commercially in the late 
1940's and early 1950's. . , ^ . 

Universal adoption o'f the mechanical method in ^roostook County 
is hinderecf by tlif. stony natur^ of the soil, the topography, and the 
inherent irregularity of the size and shUpe of cultivate fields. With 
technological and farm mana^e^ient changes, and sorive^Tankee in- 
genuity, the number of mechanical harvesters used in Maine increased 
^ from 12 in 1955, to 274 in 1964J» the 1,200 to 1,300 estimated in use 
. currently. " „^ — ^ J ^ ' 
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Approximately ptMVtMit of the Stuto's potato i^rop ronmins har- 
vested manually ; .that is, by the hamlpiekinjr method. Ineluded in this 
acrea^ye are larger farm enterprises uHin*^ both the nie<'hanical and 
manual. methods, as well as smaller farm enterprises using handpick- 
ing only. Use of the manual method is eontinued from necessity and 
> by dioioe. . • • . . 

In Maine, many varieties are produced commercially. The suitabil- 
ity U) mechanical harvesting varies with variety. There is productive 
• potato land witliin Aroostook County whicli has not been, or cannot 
leasibly be, adapted to mechanical harvesting. 

Relatively small farhi operations cannot economically justify in- 
vestment in tlie mechanical metlM)d. The handpioking method is ver- 
satile, and the size of the crews >Hw:j:.-Jwrith the size of the farm. With 
mechanical harvestei-s, effici^»ncy is lost and unit costs increased unless 
^ . the harvCvStere are operated near capacity, and in increments such as, 
125,250, or 375 acres, etcetera. v . 

Maine potato farms are typically family size units. A University 
. ^ of Maine study founxl potato farms in 1969 to average 87 acres in 
potatoes. Of afl potato farms in the State, one-half lias less than 70 
acres in potatoes. They constituted abo^t 22 percent of the total acre- 
age. Three-quaitere of the tot^il number of fanns were^ those wit^ less 
than 102 acres in potatoes, and a little less than one-half of the total 
acreage was accounted for by this group. 

Various analyses by the Univereity of Maine researchers have in- 
dicated that at least 100 to 125 acres of potatoes haye been required 
to make a conventional two- row mechanical harvester operation eco- 
' nomically competitive with the manual method, excluding changes 
required in handling facilities at storage. Tliese data indicate' a high 
proportion of Aroostook County potato growers would have higher 
per unit costs if they harvested mechanically. ' 

With the transition from manual to mechanical potato harvestijfg 
^ in Maine, the work force used changed. It is estimated thiit SB^^OO 
' ^ workers were used in the late 1950's and early 1960'5i, when fewesr thj^-n 
300 mechanical harvester werfeHn operation. The number of harvest 
workers decreased to approximately 20,000 workers in the 1970's. 

Being submitted along with our testimony is a more detailed anjal- 
ysis of the history of harvest labor between 1^59 and 1972, which -we 
would like to introduce in its entirety for the record. Included'in this 
•* analysis are the .changes in the number and composition of the har- 
vesting work force during that time. 

Suffice it to say at this point that the nmnbers of school age persons 
in the labor force remained at Substantially the same level through- 
out the 15-year period, constituting about one- half of the 30,000 
wql'k force and about 70 percent of the total in recent years. 

The adult sector of the work force, both local and itinerant, de- 
'clined from approximately 15,Q00 to 5,000 to 6,000. This change was 
concurrent with the increase in mechanical harvesting. 

In the detailed analysis submitted, the conclusion states: 

^ The impact of mechanicaU harvesting process in Aroostook County has not 
been that of a labor displacing device which forced people out of their jobs, 
but rat hep a' device which has ^ded that labor which has been available to 
^ t> harvest .the Crop. 

The laborers hired for use in the mechanical harvesting method, 
^ anS for the 'digging. Hauling, and storing activities in the manual 
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yiethod, are alrtlost wholly persons over 15 year§ oiage. They are paid 
on' an liqurly, or daily wage rate/ The laborers rnred for the hand- 
picking operation include some adults, some high school youthj'^and 
many elementary and junior high school youth, paid on<a piecework 
basis. The local rd^te per barrel for picking potatoes has been about 
15 or 16 percent of the hourly rate paid for other harvest activities. 

For example, a prevailing picking wage of 40 cents per barrel 
amounts to 16 percent of a prevailing hourly rate of $2.50. This rate 
structure has in the past apparently sufficed t6 attract about enough 
laborers in all activities to meet the demand, s . 

Ilow^ever, shortages within the industry are evidei^ced by peremiial 
request for laborers, by radio and newspaper, before and throughout 
the harvest season^ ayid by the acreage leftnmharvested in some years. 

Individual earnnigs from picking potatoes vary greiatly. The piece- 
work concept allows those who prefer to pick, and .those who desire 
employment, but are not permitted to work in other capacities) to, 
.help with the harvest. That those who have a choice between a job- 
of picking and some other harvest activity generally prefer the latter 
is supported by a comparison of the incomejeceived at the wage levels 
given above. 

A picking rate or about 614 barrels per hoiif is required to equal 
the hourly ^yage. This is substantially higher than the $4.44 and $4.95 
average barrel per hoiir rates reported in the university publications 
15 and 25 years ago. To equajize hourly wages for the average picker, 
the piece work wage Would have to be increased to about 21 percent 
of the hourly wage; to 531/4 cents per barrel when $2.5l) pey hour; 
and 64 cents per barrel when $3 per' hour. 

A farmer faced with increasing of piec^wdVk wages to higher per- 
centages of the hourly wages, in order to secure pickers, would look 
to mechanical harvesting as one of his alternatives. In a change to 
mechanical harvesting he would know that his labor reqm-ements, 
both in numbers and in cost, would be reduced, but that his equip- 
ment ownership and operating costs, an4 his consumptio^ of fuel 
would be increased. ^ ** , 

To what point would picking wages have, to increase to make 
mechi^ical harvestin^recorfbmically competitive assuming nor differ- 
ence in quality of products? « 

A budgeting analysis, using new equipment at relatively current 
^prices and'exclusive of the cost of any changes in the storage structure, 
indicates that picking wage rates would have to increase to about 
25 percent of hourly wages for a^TO-aci-e grower; about 20 percent of. 
4he hourly wage for a 100-acre grower. 

^ At a $2.50 hourly wage rati, tlite amounts were 63V^ cents per 
barrel for a 70-acre grower, and 51^^ cents for a lOO-acre grower^ 
equalize the unit harvesting costs by the,1>wo methods, - 

Should equipment prices increase at a comparatively faster rate 
than labor costs, as was experienced between 1966 and 1972, the acre- 
age at which mechanical'hai-vesting becomes economically competitive 
would increase- above these levels. . j • 

In summary, few, if any additional laborers would be enticed into 
the picking category by picking prices which would be economically 
tolerable, A shift to mechanical harvesting would mean a reduction 
in total acreage feasible for potato proVluction and a decline in farm 
numbers. Total demand for adult workers would be unchanged or 
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reased' as a- hand^^rew, uses approximately the same number of 
^ workjflffs as there in a mechanical harvester crew. Those adult 
ickei-s/>vorkinff for faimers who have to mechanize would have to 
jeeic other woit 

Many low-income families would be deprived of supplemental in- 
, Gome obtained through children's earnings. A net worsening of t"he 
State's balance-^of:^p^ments would occur due to large capital invest- 
mei^tSvfor goods produced in other i-egions. The result — a sharp-reduc- 
tion in the regional multiplieiseffect of the dollars spent by farmers. 

Many Maine potato farmers will continue to utilize the manual 
method forborne or all of their harvesting. A co^s£raint upon utiliza- 
ytipn of any local labor tjaat are willing to work will exert additional 
-^economic pressures upon these growers operations and increase their 
managejnent problems, disproportionate to those potato farmers who 
use mechanical ,|iarvesting methods exclusively. The Mitine potato 
ii^dustcjr, a^nd Aroostook County people in gteeral;-?yould sustain somo 
economic 'disadvantages. ' • 
; Thank you. ^ \. 

Senatorf IlATHAWAir. 'Thank you very muA, Ed. 
' At what point di^ you say the smaller farmer could use mechanical 
hary^stei'p ec<>noradcally, how many acres? V 
^ IRter^ JpiiNlxON^i depesndjs jon the price relationship between picldpg 

aiiq: mecnauioal harvestei*s. put" at current^ leve *- --i^- 

of lOp apres^ ' , , 

S^9iatc|r HI!athaway. Is this on an ownership 
Mr. Jofpi^STON. On ownership, sir. * 
Senat(^r lJ!AtHAWAY. Is itnot po^ible tTiey coulc 
larger f firms and thereby reduce their cost so it 
to what the hand harvest cost would be ? 
j Mr.**^(pHNSTON. My potatoes and your potatoes skould b^Si^^ested* 
*at the same time. * V \ 

[ Senator HATHAwXY.'So 'the point i^ that there would be^ etjuip- 
naent available for lease? ^ » ■ \ / 

\ Mr. Johnston. Right, *and % is not a common practice for either 
lease or ownership situations with machinery deatera<to obtain har- 
vesters, it is riot a common relationship to n^iv^ oi^^m work done 
where somebody else comes in and harvests your pcftaitoeb for you. It is 
not pr^acticed. \ ' n . 

Senator Hathaway. Hava you studied the cost pv^ me years ? 
Mr. JopiNSTON. Yes. , .\ 

Senator Hathaway. What is the tr^d,iak it gettin^^ close to the 
hand harvest? " ./^^^'^ 

Mr. Johnston. No; during the period of stu^Jf^rom B66 to 1972, 
the prjces for equipment afl increased at substantially taster rates 
tlian wtjLge levels, which remain fairly constant, and durkfe that tim,e, 
according to my analysis, it got to Be about 199 acres ^(efore the unit 
cost in the two systems were equal. That is a little .4nore than whaj^ 
is expected in oneTiarvest of a season. • • 

Senator Hathaway. Do you have figures showing how many chil- 
dren under 12 \yorked ? 

Mr. Johnston. I do not. I have figures on the total school popula- 
tion, there will be other testimony which will hajve some figures on 
that subsequent proportion, and I do not think my estimate j£p*tid-add 
anything at this point. ^ ' • . f / -r^ 
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I Senator' Hathaway. You do not have figures ohthe ^ourly \jdgQ 
that is paid to children under 12, or clul^^in genera!! ? 

Mr. Johnston. No;itis apiecewi>i4fbasis. . 

Senator Hathaway. Whj^'^ild it come «J in an hourly/basis? 1 
realize j,fc is pieceworjcj^bufchildreii piclcslo^Yer than ad^ts, so the 



hourly, wage is less.^ 

Mi\ JoHNSTOK* in one of our reports, the experimept station said 
that youths ipider 14 years of age averaged 22 barrejs per day. This 
amounts tcKti little o^er 2 barrels^t)er ho&wwhich g^ts in thd yicmity 
of $jl pe/hour on t)ie avei^age th^t t|i([seYl^er44 years ij^^ould be 
eaminpj/ I 

Senator Hathaway. Would you say^hat 
of Jjxmv to replace the children it^pderj" 

Mr, ^ToHNSTON. There has nev^r 
Th^^e/ has probably never been a 

,0 hgive for j^ear^ been^oing to 
arid/ in my opinion, that ifyoungste 
t/iat the o||taining of over-i2-year-r' 
iififiult. \ / - 

Senator Hathaway. WliatNf/the 
sxample? 

Those who are opposed to hS- — o ^ 
^■teue that the youiig children depress the>Fage rate, and the^^ argue 
1 th|| you could attract the adults jf yo| pa^y eOc^nts. a barrel instead 
j of iO cents barrel for picking. ^ 
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Do you have any studies to indicate whether that is true or not?^ 
Mr.\FoHNSTON. In the submitted testimony, it indicates that as fe^ 
as mamiftictiiring labor, that has increased about 50 percent in the \^ 
decade of 1^6^-70, something such as that. • i u 

There are more year-roqnd full*time jobs .in the area, and the labor 
available for part-time work involved, I think it is very much re- 
strtefed, and it would be difficult to obtain^^adults for the purpose of - 

^ picking. ' 1 . T J 4. 

As to the amount that you would have to pay to get ,this^ 1 do no^ 
have any particulia,r estimate. . n j ' 4. ^ 

Mr. Smfth. It would appear from obsei-vations, now we rfeally do not 
have facts, but using this economic data which we have generated in 
' terms of the competitive situation between harvesting by hand method 
and me^chanical, it would appear that prior to the time that you could 
entice adult labor to pick the^same amount of potatoes that are picked 
now using the schoolchildren^ you would reach a situation where it 
would not be economically feasible. You would have to adjust to the 
harvesting technique. ^ j u 

In doing this you would actually reduce the demand ^or adult labor, 
becaruse as you Icnow, many adults pick potatoes; a reasonable perceut- 
^wsroi the total picking crew is adults. u u 

' „ Also on these hand-pic&ing crews you have day labor to about the 
• same extent that you would use in a harvester crew. So if ydur day 
labor in a hand crew went to the harvester, those adults picking 
' would be surface labor, and they would be in effect unemployed during 
the hai'vest season. 

^ I tfiink this is reasonable. * * 
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V Senator HATHAWAy. When you say uneoonomical-, can you give us, 
\ for the t-ecord, if you cannot give it to us today, wliat the cost hve^k- \ 
down f6r the farmer is, not only labor,^but all His other costs. . ^ 
\ Mr. S^iiTH. We can try to develop this. . ' 

Senator Hatha wAf. If you can say tliat 60 cents would be unecb- 
Wmlcal^ . i 

Mr. Smith. I believe that a ^eat deaf of this information is in thjf 
paper that we are subjnitting with our testimpny. - 

We will check it, if it is not, we will make aji addendum to it. 

Senator Hathaway. Do you have anyi study as to how many adult 
workers we woufld lose if those under 12 could not work? A lot t>f 
people that takef their children with them, if they could not take their 
children along, (h^ would not be able to work, either. 
r Mr. Johnston. I do not Icnow if we have any figures, but it is a fairly 
common practice that a picking crew ^^ill iiichiae, say, a mother and 
her children, maybe some of the neighbors' children who look to her ' 
for supervision of her childreoa, so that the situation would arise that 
with children not keihg^allowed in the fields, you would also lose the 
tvdl^lts thnt aye With them picking. So we woul^ lose some of our adult 
pidcers. / ' 

tlie sf/me,^ein, a family with three children under 12, both 
ri)other and father and children working in the harvest, if the chil- 
dtefi under 12 a¥e not allowed, the mother would not probably pick, 
o|j: )yould have to hire someoflie to look after her children while she 
\|as' picking. ^ ' 

|The total income for that family would be i-educed under that 
circumstance, o 

Senator Hatha\V'at. Would you conclude that the young children 
woAin^ in the field are not an economic depressant? Aine not taking \ 
jdbs away from adultsj ' 

. Mr. Johnston. Certtifinly not. I would conclude that they are not 
• replacing, or displacitig aduk woAers. 

Mr. Smith. I agree. ' 

Mr. JoHNSTO^^. The industry needs them. 

Senator HAmiA way. Bill? 

I did not mean to take up /boo much time. 

Mr. Cohen. Just on^ question. • - 

I know that your field is economics, and this may be out of your 
expeitise, but would it also be a consideration that the employment 
of older people to do the hand picking, that there would be a greater 
incidence pf physical injury, as opposed to the young children, who 
would havelessU'Ouble with their backs? V 

Is thai an economic factor that is taken into account ? 

Mr. Johnston. I will an^v^erthat in part. Congressman, by saying^ 
^ that there was a 4-ydtRr^perfod in 1966 to 1970 when potato harvesters 
increased at a tremendously fast rate. ' • ' 

During that time there was 'an increase in the estimated number* 
of adults, that is adults came back into the workforce. Because they 
would work on hai^vesters, but would not stoop or lift in the picking 
process. The mimber has since declined from that period, so there are ' 
fewer adults working now than there used to be. But there- are those 
people who would not work in the stooping and lifting category that 
would work on the harvester. ^\ ^ 

Mr. Smith. I j ust want to ask a question. ^-'pt 
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Was jour question on a ner capta basis, uie there more mjuries 
among adults picking than ch ihlren ? \ 

Mr. Cohen. In dealing \;ith the\ economics of the situation, if - 
injuries are moreOikely to |)ccur with the adults workitig in .Jiand 
picking operations, is this ajnothei: jilstification, for the record, that 
those under 12 '^v6rking have a* xmch lower incidence of physical 
injury as opposed tb tlie fear that Tias been generate^ in many other 
parts of' the country\ that you have a greater risk to youttg peoplp. 

Is it the experience in this county that you have a lower risk of 
physical injury bt'causo of the stooping, and no back injuries? 

Mr. Smith. My own impression is that the iixjuritis among hand 
pickers are minimal. ' ^ , ' 

Mr. Cohen. Adult or children ? * . . 

Mr. Smith. Adult or children. Adult$ will suffer a stiffening and 
a lanieness in the morning when they get up after the first. day of 
picking, because I have done it some withj my children, and this would 
occur more generally with adults than with children. 

I think tliat thei-e are ininimal probleniA of injuries of Kand-^^ 



crews. 



Mr. Johnston. My undei-st;anding is that Chip jBuU, who is knci 
well in this' area, had some back tpiibles, not jn picking potatoes, but 
of picking up mail. I have not heard of an^i trouble of children picking 

tip mail. . . . " IT • 

Senator Hatha wa v. Do you have any idea of just what the Cutoff 

ago would be? Obviously a 1-year-okl child is not going to be of help. 
.Wlien does it become economical, 5, oi- 6, oij' 8 years ? 
Mr. Johnston. I think thivt that depends on the parent. At times 

those childi-en go to the field and work and play. They Work ^me and 

play some. It is difficult to say when it does become economical for a 

[KM'Son to st'art. 

Pei-sonally, I started at 8 yeai^s, to save money to go to college from 
that time on. • • 

Senator -Hathaway. Uneconomical foi- them to be unemployed lis 
* what I was getting at, At a certain age a child is a musance rather 
thail a Help, time lost in supervision, and so forth, yoii\are going to lose 
money by hiring say a 2-year-old, because some adult will have to 
^;tt?4itch that 2-year-old all the tirfte, and not'be able- to pick, whereas a 
7-, 8-, or 10-year-old could go on his own. 

Ml". Johnston. The 2 year old is not hired. 

Seiuvtor Hathaway. I i-ealizethat. \ . . 

Mr. JoHNST05f. Plis mother may give him 50 cents a barrel instead 
of 40 cents. ^ i . 

Senatoi- Hathaway. But you do not have any age, any idba of what , 
the age cutoff would be? . * 

Mr." Johnston. No. / . 

Mr. Smith. The only thing -I could say on tij;iat, of course, is that 
^they do not recess the schools, fiftlKgrade and below. Sixth grade and 
alK)ve ar,e reccvSsed, and kids in this'^e4ii|egoi7 do vei7 well. We have 
a large peirentage of them work here. 

Senator Hathaway. That is t rue in the whote^^^mty ? 

Mr. Smith. No; Westfield, Ohapman, MuyfieH. School District, 
recesses school only from the six^li grade on up. ^ 

Senator Ha'^away. So sixth grade and up ? 
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Mr. Smith. These ages do work. 
Senator HA'rHAWAY. Ten yeai's old or older? \ 
Mr. Smith. Yes; what age you would make the cutoff, I do not 
know. ^\ 

Mr. JoHN^N. This practice vai^es among school districts in the 
V comity. ' , 

There are some that retain school up to grade five, six, and seven; 
and others that close the totire school system. 

Senator Hathaway. Gentlemen, tiiank you very much for your 
testimony. We appi-eciate it. 

N0W4 our next panel of witnesses is from the Maine Department 
of Manpower Affairs^ William R. Malloy, employifient seindce direc- 
tor, iina Mr. Eugene Bradbury fix)ni the Maine Employment Security-' 
Commission. 

Your entire statement will bo n1ade a part of the reqord, and inserted 
at the conclusion of your testimony, you may proceed to summarize 
it for us. I ' 

* 'J * 

STATiaiiafT OF WILLIAM R. MAI^LOY, EMPLOYltENT SERVIOE 
DIRECTOR, MAINE DEPARTMENT OF MANPOWER AFFAIRS, AU- 
GUSTA, MAINE) ACCOMPANIED "BY EUGENE BRADBURY, MAINE 
employment'^ SECURITY COMMISSION, AND EMMETT ROSS, 
MAINE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY OFFICE 

Mr. Mali^oy. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Wil- 
liam E. Malloy, employment service director for the Maine depart- 
ment of Manpower Affairs*ln Augusta, Maine. ' 

You have my prepared statement. I would like to summarize some of 
my concerns with tho use of the youhg workers in the potato harvest. 
1. I have atJeast eight concerns in the us^ of youngsters in the har- 
j vest— safety, education, displacement of primary Avage earners, exploi- 
tation X)f ydung' workers, depressing effect on^wa^e rates, full use of 
migratory workers from other areas of the State, adequate housing 
conditions where needed, and most of all, job opportunities for youths. 

In the first case, saf exy, I believe that safety precautioti^ are taken 
by the growers, and I make this statement based on the number of 
reportable accidents over the ^ears by growers who are covered by 
title 20,fart 602. This is with the use of alien labor. ' ; 

^ In the second case, 'with the schools closed in most areas, and the 
child labor laws that relate to under a^ed i^ildren woi'king in areas 
where schools are open, strictly enforced, F^o not belieire this is a 
concern, f , * ' _ 

In the tfiird situation, the total hary.est reache&^a.peak of 23,l00, 
approximately 59 percent falling ihte the school ag^ category, and 
with this we still find a need to import alien labor. 

In the fourth situation, exploitation," field surveys are condticted 
by our department during the harvest, indicates that there is no 
evidence of exploitation by w;ay of working conditions, or Wages. 

In the fifth situation, a depressing wage effect, like the fourth,, it 
does jiot bear out that the use of younger workers depresses in any 
way, or tends to keep wages at a minimum. 

. In the sixth situation, every effort is made to-eniploy migratory 
prkers from throughout the State. This is done through advertising, 
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Now, we have hacVno organized recruitment program for a number 

of years. ' ' , " ui 

The seventh, adequate housing, in my opinion, may be a probl^. 
Though, in our concef-n, in the depai-tm^nt, of course, is where they 
have alien labor. We have no enforcement regulations ill the other 
apeas, and I (io not think that this in itself -would have any effect on • 
.younger workers, because the majority of these peoi)le are commuters. 
' If they are not, they are living with relatives, or in a family dwell- ^ 
ing fumi&ed by a grower. \ ^ . . ^ i 1 

The' perhaps paramount, or the area of my eighth situation, is that 
ther^ are limite^ fobs for youtliful worker^., not only in this area, but ^ 
in the,State ofMaine. ' ^ . /i ^nr 

If we take thesekfeS away, Tbelieve we will have some^problems. We 
. tried to cora0ai*^^e wages of p(fRttpes with other crops. Unfortu- 
, nately, there are" nO large crops in this area which we can compare 
them with. / 

We looked at tl^e pea crop with only 5,900 acres. The rat^ of pay 
the«e*is $2.95 an hour, which is cutters and oombine workers* ^ 

There was^estimated 3,700,000 pounds of carrots harvested, with 
a ppce rate of 35 cents per bushel. I think this could compare with 
an average rate of 40 cents per barrel for potatoes. 

Senator Hathaway. No chil/i labor used there in carrots? 

Mr. Malloy. Very little, from my imderstanding. 

Senator Hatiiaway. And they are paying less than the potato rates, , 

you said? • \ ' ^ ' 

Mr. Malloy. Thirty-five cents, 40 cents. 

I think there is a tjomparison there, because the aviSra^e was 40 cents ^ 
in potatoes; but this ranged from a low of 30 cents to a high of 50 cents 
' in our survey findings.* " ^ ^ • ^ 

Senator Hathaway. I see. v . i 

Mr. Malloy. I thmk ooe question that mi^ be asked, and certainly 
should be attempted to be answered, is^why is unemployment so high in 
this area during the potato harvest. ^ 

I would like to say two reasons. One, there are approximately 2,500k^ 
workers unemployed— or, I 'am sorry, there are approximately 2,500 
workers from potato processing plants who are on temporary layoff 
status during the months of August and . early September. Over 50 
percent of these worKers are women, many bein^ 40 years or older. 

The second reason, and data from the regular Unemployment insur- 
ance program shows that over 35 percent ^ all claimants during the 
August through October period were women 40 years old and over, 
many of whom would not be able to cope with the physical demands <> 

^ of the job. ts 1 • i. 

I do have other unemployriient statistics attached jx> this statement 
for the committee's purposes. , _ 

Also attached to this statement is the type of youth used dunng the 
harvest, the characteristics. of uninsured employed, and other charac- 
teristic information. 

If I cottld conclude^ Senator, I would say that the use of youngsters 
does not displace adult workers. They have little effect oij. unemploy- 
ment during the harvest. > ' . ^ 

There is no evidence present of exploitation. It presents an owor- 
tunity for work that would not otherwise be available to them. That 
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iinfcil mechanization, that is tl\Q use of mechanica4 harvesters is sub- 
stantiallj^creased, that there is a need for these workers. That pro- 
hibiting the use of apprdkimately 4,200 or 31 percent of the work force 
wouM hri ve a crippl ing effect . 

■iyoung mothers who now work in the harvest, or some family groups, 
would, aut*omatically drop out, not . wanting to pay extra money for 
baby^i^rs. They are— their prohibited use will also have an \in- 
measiUi^ble,economic effect ou most of the county, I believe. 
Tht^Kkyou. I \ \ w » ^ ^ 

Senator Hathaway, Thank you very much, Mr. Malloy. 
Eet'tn? ask you this. , * / 

Hovvjnuch can a worker make befori^ he loses his unemployment' 
benefitsi^ . ^ 

Mr. Malloy. Plow much pan he make ? 

Senator Hathaway. Yes; say a. person is unemployed, can he work 
piju-t time and make $^0 a week and get his, unemployment Qheck ? 

Mr. Malloy. Yes, he can ; but I have an unemployment man here. I 
would rather have him answer the question. ^ 
, Senator PIathaway. Fine. ' . . - ^ 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir, I heard part of your question back .there. 

Soitator Hathaway. H^w much can an unemployed worker make 
.before he loses liis benents? He is unem^lojred, and he finds a. part-time 
job,howmuchcanheearnonthepart-ume job? . | 

Mr. Ross. Let us assume that his weekly .benents amount were $60j' 
He could earn $65. ' 

Senator PIathaway. Pie could earn $60, and still get $65 ? 

Mr. Ross. No. . 4 ' : 

Senator PIathaway. You have graduated tables on this. Would you 
make that a part of the record ? 

Mr. RosjS. Yes, sir. ,p ^ * ' . 

[The document referred to may be found in the filfe of the sub- 
corf^mittee!] >. 

Senator Hathaway. Wliat kinds of record^ do you make the ^m- 
• ployevsiee^^spifeii respect to individual wjorkers 1 

jV|r, J^ALLOY. T?hose employers, using alien labdrei*s,' have to keep^ 
regular payroll iti&ords, sq that they can oe audited. . 

Scfiator Hathaway. Is every farmer keeping a record of every 
individual l)icker mi a daily basis ? Of liow many hours they work, and 
so forth? , V V ! ' • \ 

Mr. MAiiLoy. On every fai-m, Senator, but those tftat ^-e covered 



Senator Hath A w.:^Y. Covered under the' act ? 
Mr. Mallot . Uud^j* title 20, and using alien labor. 
We would liot bp involved with the total, with the other^afmei-s. We 
have no enforcements: 

Senator PIai^iiawax. Wlmt is the basis for these field surveys-dim^*^ 
you have made a part of the i-ecord ? 

Mr. Mali^oy^ WMrB there is alien flibor, or migratory workers being 
l^sed under title 20, 602, there must be field wage surveys in orddr to 
estal^lish an adverse effect rate. \ ' -r^--^ 

SenatoisHATHAWAY. You say on page 2. ^ * 

In the fourth instance, flelcl surveys xionducted by our Department during the 
harvest indicates that there no evidence o'f exploitation by way of working 
conditions, or wages. x I 
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What I am asking is, What do you rneanljy fiem surveys? 

Mr. I^ALLOY. In conducting the wage survey, where there is CanadiaDi 
or alien labor being used^ we try to got as close to 100 percent as pos- 
|i'ble in order to estalblish next year's prevailing wage rate. 

Senator Hathaway. YoUr field survey is confined to those farms 
using aliens ? • 

Mr. MAixoY.,JIoj\ve"try to get 100 percent of all of the fanns, 
if possible. " -I, ^ 

' Senator HLvthaway. To eover all of the ftirms ? 

Mr. Majlloy. Right. And in doing this we ckeck the worKers in 
the field, a certain nuniber of workers, by interview, asking tHem 
wjiat they are getting a barrel, and so forth, . - 

Senatoi* Hathaway, 1 see. 
< Mr. Malloy. To substantiate tl)ie wage survey. ^ 

Senator Hathaway. Do you also then, at that time, or at any tiin6, 
make inspections to determine whether the conditions uader which 
they are woifcng ar^safe? 

I ou indicated that you tjiou^ht the work was safe and that the 
statistics show thjj,t> not many kids are hurt. Do you actually go out 
into the fi^|.d arid see whether the conditions are - 

Mr. MAiitoY. I made that statement based oil the number of re- ^ 
portable accidents that were reportied, by the growers .who were using 
alien labor, ajid at that time had, to'^hiive insurance.. 

Of course, they have to "have insurance now. Part of the title 20 
required them to haye health and accident insurance, "and at jthat 
time i^ was controlled, or I guess furnished by the Aroostook Farm 
Labor Association. \ > v 

Senator Hathaway. Does the person actually inspect tho farm to 
see if they are safe, to^^ see ^ that transportation getting the^ children 
back and sforth to the farm is safe? Not exposed to any dangers^ 
pesticides^i^r-^ ' 

Mr. MaLi^oy. "Not from bur Department. 

Senatoif Hathaway. Now, is the basis for yjDui: conclusion thut the 
children do riot depi-ess the wage rate, based upon the apparent situa- 
tion wh^re you have a comparable crop ? ^ 

'Mr. Malloy. Not mentioned in here, 'Senator, because it was not' 
. in jthis area,' is the apple harvest, which, of course, takes place in the 
central southern part of the State. They pay approximately 35 cents 
to 40 cents per bushel. The productivity is greater here — greater in ' 
Aroostook County than in the apple harvest.* 

Senator Hathaway. And the apple harvest ? ' ' / 

Mr. Malloy. They employ approximately 1,700 to 1,800 people, ajid 
use veryJittle young people^ because schools are in session at that^Mme. 

Senator Hathaway. And wha.t is the comparison ^on an hOufly 
basis of adult workers pickin/g apples, and adult workers |)icking 
potatoes? / ^ . 

Mr. Malloy. I am not sure. These are piece rates I am talking 
about. ; - 

^ Senator Hathaway. Forty cents a bushel for apples, maybe you can 

pick 100 busliels an hour. I do not know. But if the 

Mr. Malloy. I think if 3/0U picK 100 bushels of apples a day you 
would be consideried — — . 
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I* " 

^Seiiator H^atiiaway. That is what I want to iind out, what the 
^XipjUQSOTi was, " , 

Mr* MAilmvJC did not understand the question, ' ' ^ 

Senator HATHAWAY.i/DQ'you have tkat, or could you get fhat for^he 
.record? * • , 

Mr. Malloy. I coitld get that. I do not have it here. - 
fThe^-document .referred to may.ba found in the files of the sub- 
committee.]! ^ \^ 

Senator Hata WAY. Now, is there enough agricultural activity in 
, Maine to justify any substantial migratory force, such as they have 
iij^the West or South? • 
> Mr. Malloy. Well, of course, during the poJMoJiarvest, yi^.NDur- 
ing the apple harvest, probably yes, but the shortness of the period 
makes it much more difficult, a^nd we have tried this in the pas£^< 

Senator Hathaway. But it ik hot as substantial as ijx other par£^^ 
of the cdmtry ? _ \ . ^ 

Mr. Malloy. That is right. ^ \ ' 

'i^ehalor Hathaway. The choice that the farmer has here to harvest 
^1^/^crop is^ to get local adults," mechanization, or to use clljyr§n. 
Thc^ar6jiis three'main choices? 
Mr/M^LLOY. That is.it. / 
Senalof Hathaway. Now, I suppos^jB you have here figures on the 
numb^ of people employed in the harvest over the past several years. 
M^Malloy. N4)t over the past several years. Senator. 
Senator Hathaway. How many years ? 

r. Malloy. Just the past year. V 
Senator Hathaasj^ay. I see. ? / 

But you. have those availaible if we want mem ? / * 

Mr. Malloy, We have those available, and can miake hnem avail- 
abler - 0 , / , 

Senator Hathaway. All right, if we need them/ we will ask you 
for them. . 

I would think that the comparison withM:he las^ 2 or 3 years would 
le helpful to us, to determine the use oi mechanization, as opposed to 
d,liarvesting. i I 

mentioned that the/ ixnemployment rate in the'CQunty .^uring 
the hi^^st season is airly hign. If this is the case, why are not those 
ho afeWemployediise'^ to/replace the children? 
You inowaated th^it a lot of /.these people unemployed are women 
, „ho are overN^ and it| is'your statement that they Just do not want 
to pick potatoes/\ • * ' ' ^ i , 

Mr..iyi:ALLOY. No; I think that my statement was that the number 
of these, of course, are over 40, and probably woul^ ;^ot be able to 
cope with this^ituation today. . ' \ V" 
Senator Hathaway. What other categories are unemploye^at yiat 
ime that could possibly/ be avfulable? " 

* Koss; Yes, sir, I h^,ve. If you recall, to farm labor, oi* to an; 

^Are bound by'/pu^r own law here to determine whether itlis 
suitable^Qgkv^ These peoj)le tlTat we" are talking nbout are pla 
WG^^kers, f reefeefe^^rker^, ^ and — is digging pptatoes a suitable j 
offer, and the rule'iSlitjr--..:..^^ 

Therefore,'you cannot reJer them to the job. ^ ^ > ' \ 

Senator Hathaway. If that laW ^ere changed, hp^ many wbnlj 
be , available!? Woultl you have i figures feii' that? Who would be ab 
do this kind of work? . ' w " If 
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Mr. Koss. We would'' have to consider l*e degree of their health and^ 
satfety, their experience^ in' prior earnings, their length of unemploy- 
' ment, and the- uirospect of .securing work in their customary occupa- 
tion, and thi&isl^uilt into the' law here. / ' \. ^ 
^ Senator Hathaway. Would you. be able to determine,- at ieast give ^ 
us a rough estimate, mdybe not toijay, but some subsequent tittie in the 
near^future; as to just how many would be available if the^suitable 
• requirements were not in tlie law 

Mr. Eoss. Yes, str. ♦ 

Senator Hathaway. Thank you. ' . 

BiU?, - ' ' ^ . ■ 

Mr. Cohen. I would like/o inquire, would it' make a difference, in ^ 
your opinion, sir, if thft-Wnent^ere to go on the harvesting machine 
as opposed t6 hand p^cking^ ^ • \\. . v 

■ Mr. Ross. It woifld depend on her workTiistory, what sh^ quali- 
fied to do, whaf she is classed as at the employriient service^ " ^ 
Mr. Cohen. Mr. MaJlT^, I would like to ask you this question. - 
On page 2 of you^ sta;tement, you refer to tj^ie safety, provisions, the 
requirements requiring title 20, part 602. This oiily pertains to aliens, V 
those w'ho emplw alien help ? 

Mr. Malloy. That is right. ' if i.- j 

Mr. CoHBN. D6es the repprtin^ requirement of the regujationsr-ao 
they require the reporting of aocidei\ts only tpyiliens, ^or t^ all people 
employed by the farpaer? V . j ij . * ; i. 

Mr. Mai^y, With the use bf aliens, all of ih^ir workers^come-^- 
^ Mr. CopB^. So the report?ng.i^fa^idents would app)^ to domestic,^ 

as opposed to only aliens f ^^^"""""^t^^---^ ' ' - ' 

Mr. Maixoy. Yes. ^ . . ' ^""^^-^ , . . 
Mr. Cohen. And \^hat percen$.age d6 you fctio^^ the^ farmers ot 
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^ Aroostook County that still employ alien help ? 
0 Mr. Malloy.-I belie3fe-we had 20. : 

/ Mr. Bradbury. It-'^fas 20. / ^ v 
/ JMr. Malloy. lyenty this past? year. - / \ 

Mr. CoHEN.TWntyperbentjjC)r 20? , - ^ . 

Mr. MaiXoy. Twenty growers. ' ^ > . : \ ' 

/ As I mentiopeef, ^his Aroostook labor has, in the last 4 years, dropped 

^ siibstantMy. msp , i I 

Mr CoSnTI aSn iiiquiring solely "for the recojd so that we ban ; 
try to answer sometof the questions thdt have been addressed tp Us by 
^x)lleagues who waiit to loiow aboiit safety t)recawtions, and it woiiW--^ 
seem to indicate tK4 we have very little in the way of accurate report- 
ing of injuries; if w| in fact use f fwer aliens today, and«f ewer farmers 
are using them, thenWe are not iWa position jtojebut the fact that there 
is very httle in the^ w|y of a haza rfll _ * . o - 1 

~^^^o, do wrtia?«r^^AL5^er mealn^ other thaitxiirect testimony trpr 
the farmers, to dem&s^^tertoihe sati&factionjO%our coUeagues, f(Jr 
/ example, thatHhere is ^^iHiali if any, hazards^in the emplpyeifint 
children? > / , _ . -n i. L 

Mr. MiiitoY. Nothing that ke could add, Eepresentative. Ferhap^ 
the growers could tell you. / ,^ * v J 

Mr. Cohen. The farmers a/e covered'by Workmens' Compensation 
Do they have to carry'Work^en's OJ^pensation for their emj3loyees| 
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Mr. Mauot. I aifs^hot sure how agincultiire is^ Perhaps somebody 
. here coufd^nswer that. ^ 

We require these otjie^rs to have a comparable insuranc^^ 

Mr, Ctoen. I guess wh^t^Xam gettin at, if they do have to caf-nr 
^ Workriiens'' Coim)enSati<iif M Fsuspect th%y do; we Will hear testi- 
mony to Qiatxenect, tJie^i certainly their Workmens' Compensation ^ 
rates wijl reflect whether m?-^ot they have any hi^h 4pgrea,of acQidents 
. or injury. ' » - * . . 

Thatisall. / - V' 

Senator HATHiWAY. Dici you say you had a ruling w^th respeCi to 
the pickefts, as to whether a person who js working in tjie processing 
plants ' ' ' \ ' * . 

Mr. Ross. I am sure that a prece'dent has been establishedpn this. 
♦ I think we could pravide it. , ... < . 

Senator Hathaway. All right, tliahlcyou. 

Gentleman, thank you very much. We appreciate yoUr testimony, 
and the large amount of statistics that you- have pjijsented, which will 
be made #prirt of the record. ^ 

^ [The prepared statement of Mr. l^alloy and statistical material ^ 
referreaiio follows :] 
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I am William R. Malloy, Employment Service DirectStfr for thd^ Maine 
f 

Department of Manpower Affairs, Attgusta, Maine. 

Having been born and raised in Aroostook County, or "The Coui^ty" 
and many years ago having woHed iAthe Harvest myself. I hav6 some 
'insLght on the situation J^hat we are faced with today. \ 

Years ago, a family was dependent ori Harvest earnings to dlpthe 

and in* some cases, feed the family, throughout th§ winter months)^ or 
a youngster 



'^'^^otally clothe himself for school. It is my conjecture 



that this is stiU the case in many situations today, especially iVi 
the second case. ' 



I have at least eight (8) concerns An the use of ^youngsters during the 
Harvest: (1) Safety - Are tnere adequate safety precautions taken to 

insure the well being of workers? (2) E4u caption Are youngsters* being 

* t - ' " 

kept out of school" or used in areas where schools are in session? , 

(3) Displacement of primary lyage e'arners - Does the use of these young 

workers displace or prevent adult workers from getting jobs they 

."^might need? (4) Exploitation of y6ung workers - Are these youthful 

workers paid less money or utilized in distasteful situations that 

an a^ult worker might not do or in darrtg^ Remand a greater wage tate? 



(5) Depressing effect on wage rates - Does the use of this many 
youthful workers actually tend to depress wdges? (6) Full use of 

i , ' * . * 

migratory workers from 'Other areas of the State . ^ (7) Adequate 
hdusing con<^tions wh^re needed - Do they meet acceptable standards? 
and (8) Job opportunities for youths 

In the ^irst jcase, I believe that safety precautions are 
) taken by the growers to insure* an individual's safety and 
make\his statement on the basis of reportable accidents 
\ overfthe years by growers covered, by Title 20, Part, 602, 

, of the Code of Federal Regulations. 

2. In the second case, with the s'chools closed in most areas 
and the child labor laws tljat relate to under-age children 

y ' working in are^s where schpQls'are open strictly enforced, 

f ■ \- ■ , 

my concern: in this area becomes minimal. 

3. In the thi^d situation, it: ^^stimated that total Harvest 
\ employment reaches a peak at 23,100 witH approximately 

5 percent falling into the school-age category. We still 
^ f indf^ a need to utilize alien Jfebor, though this practice 
has decreased vastly in the 4^st four (4) years. 

4. In the fourth instance, field sui^veys conducted by our 



/ 



Department during the Harvest ijndicates that there is^ lo 
evidenc^'^of exploitation by way of working^o^^ff3^ioj/s or 
wages. 

The fifth situation, like the fourth, does not bdar out that 

the use of younger workers depresses in any way,j or tends 

to keep wdges as a minimum. I would be more co;tcemea 

^ ' ( 

that the use of foreign labor would have such ^n effect. 

' 2-9 
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6. In the sixth situation, every effort is used to employ 
migratory workers from other areas of the ^tate through 
advertizing, though there is no organis^ed recruitment ° ^ 
program. ' ' 

7. In the seventt^ situation, . adequate housing in my opinion, 
is a problem, though our Department is only concerned ; 
with that housing that comes under the ptovisions of . 
Title 20 wher-e foreign labor is used. It would have little 
effect on the younger wOi;:^ers^ "^'^^vast major ity#^ M//^'*^^ 
are commuters and/or livinglwith their family group who 

may be occupying' individual dwellings furnished by the 
growers. 

8. There are TJipited job oppbtftunities for youthful workers 
not only ''in this area but throughout the State of Maine. 



Cbiftpjiliftg^wage information on ot\et crops in Aroostook County is 

\ y \ ' 

' somAtfhat (lifficuit because of size^nd the rei»atively small numbe 
. of workers used to harvest. , 

' There are approximately 5900 acres of peas that produce 26 to 2800 
pounds yfr acre and are harVfested predominately by machines. This 
crop empipys approximately 200 people with the average pay for cu1;tera 
and combine workers being $2.^5 per hour. ^ ^ 

There appr^iraately 1,5(^0,000 pounfls of squash harvested in the 
Count^, with the average hourlV rate being approximately $2.00-^ir""^ 
hour. ' ^ ^ 

■ ^ • ; • ■ • ' - - ' 

There was-^Sir^timaliecf 3,700,000 pounds of carrots harvested with a 
piece rate of $0.35 pex barrel. This CcJmpares with an average rate 
, ' of $0,40 per barrel for potatoes. 
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One question thptMnight be asked«, and certain!/ a probable concern, 
would be why is unemployment so high in this area during the harvest 
reason when adabor shortage is evident? Bi;iefl/, I would cite two '(2) 
major reasons: (1) There are approximately 2500 workers from potato 
processing plants who are on temporary lay-off status during ,the 
months o'f^ugust and early September. Ov^r fifty percent (50%) 
of these wo^kefs are women, many being 40 years or older, and (2) 
dat^ from the regular Unemplbyment Insurance Program shows that oves 
thirty- five percent (35%) of all claimants during the August tJ?!-ough 

•r 

October period were women 40 years old and over, lirany of whom would 
not be abie to cope with the plJyStical demands of the job. 

' I" ' 

Total unemployment estimates are composed pf three (3) major components, 
covered employment, non-covered employment, and new and re-entrants 
unemployed. To best determine the character istics of the unemployed « 
in Aroostook County during the months of August, September, and 
October, an evaluatipn of each component is necessary. 

^ Coveredr employm^iit: 
Month / 




Number of Insured Unempl<)ye4 




Au^ 
September 
October 



From a 20 percent sample of the insured unemgliiyed, for September, 

the' following charac-ewsistics Twere depicted: v 

Pe r^'ytt Distribution by Sex and Age 



Cl4ifeants 




45 and Over 

41.4 
12.7 
28.7 



ERIC 



Another segment of the covered- unemployed are the unemployed 

exhaustees. These -^are the individuals who have exhausted t^heir 

regular UI benefits and remain unemployed. One indication of' the 

composition of the unemployed exhaustees i$ to examine the number 

of checks paid in the Extended Benefits Program by ■ 

Number and Percent Distribution by Month and Sc.- 

Month Tptal Male Percent^ - 'Female . Percent 

Total 2,216 57^ "^'^S.e 1,64? 74.2 

August 965 285 2§:s , ; 680 70.5 

September 6aa- 168 24.6 ""^v 514 * 75.4 

October. , 569 118 20.7 \ 451 79.3 

Although we ha^^e^ no data on the ages of the recipients of Extended 
Beri^fits^, a review oi^^e re'^ular insured unemployed would indicate 
that at least one,-:third o^^^tjiese individuals are women 40/J^ears old 
and aver. ""^^'^^^ X 

Non-covered employqifent;^ X^ • ^ 

Non-covered employed- includ^s"*>hose per aaps unemployed from 

railroad, state and local government i^^all firms, non-profit/. , 

• ^ ' 

^ institutions, domestics, self-employed ano^mpaid family and 

agriculture who are not covered under current UI^H^ws. Although 

we have no solid data other than aggregate* numbers for^^ch of 

these groups, we do know that Aroostook County follows the 

National pattern in the composition of the unemployed from 

' Jfi^^^^^^^^* The majority of these people are yout\ and women 

Uho cqmprj^se the bulk of tum^er in tHe agrl^cu It ural 'labor f\rce. 

New ^nd Re-entrants Unemployed: ^ 

A^ain we have no hard statistical dat-a on this sector other than 
total numbers. We do know that \gain youth and women comprise 
th^N^najority of this sectot of the unemployed. These individuals 
incl^ide yputh and women either \entering the labor for^e for the 

f 
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first time or re« entering the labor force after various periods 
\>f exclusion from the labor force. ^ 

^As the data from the characteristics of the insured unemployed 
and the unemployed exhaustees indicate, approximately one-third 
of the unempluyjueut' of Aroostook County in the covered sector ^ 
stems frora\bmen40 years aid and over./ AltJhough we have no 
specific data dn the' age and sex of tj/XQ ;{on-covered and new s^d 
'/ I re-ent^ants sectors, it would be s^e tg assume that women 40' 
ai)4 over account for at least 25 percent (25%) of these totals. 

Attached to .this statement are tabies/oovering the Departinent • s suiranary 
of thj3^ypes of yoi^th used during.j6lte fiarvest, the characteristics of 
^tfie*. insured unemployed for the past thiree (3) years, comparative Xge* 
data for Aroostook County and the State, civilian labor force estimates 
for Aroostook County, and wage survey information for the past three (3) 
years. — \ ^ \ 

The potato harvest is Maine's largest 'User Jpf sWsonaJ^gi/icultural ^ 
labor especially of school^ youth. This demand concentrated in 
Aroostook County, where in 1974 about ninety percent (90%) of the 
State's 145,000 acffes^j^^tatoes were grown. The total harvest 
employment is"" estimated \t; 23,100. * • 

"'TOvObtain a current appraisal of this work force\^ the Maine Potato 
Councllr>eivt questionnaires to 1,354 growers in December 1974, and " 
eivfed 



receivVd 507 replies, results of wJ^i^ch are listed be 



low. 



V 

sters. 



Of the 507 growers replying, 348 used a tojtal of 495 harvest 
These growers -employed a total crew of 3,90?, including 1^36 students 
employed by 287 of the growers reporting. 
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Of the .507 .growers rpporjting, 1^0 depended on ayhand-pick'operation. * 
This group used a total crew^ of 5,709 of which^5,429 were pickers. 
Included ii>>'i:hik Were 4,359 students, 1,771 of which were under 

MisccilaneOus infofmation obtained from survey 

AvtJ>^ge acres' potatoes per groWe^ 108 

Aver^^ number workers (total/crew per harvester) 8 

Students'*'*^fi»^ percent of tot4l crew on harvest farms 36% 

Average numbctv^f workers cm hand-pick farms' 36 

Students as a p^cen$ of /otal crew on hand-pick 
farm J / 




^ Year 



Potato Acreage on Farms Reporting 
Round IVhites Russets Total 



\ 




13,361 
13,302 
14:658 



53,792- 

54,047 

58,922 



Change from Previous Year 

0 ^^^-^^^ 
+ 0.5% 
+ 9.Q.% 



■ 4., 



In\974, the Rlisset ac^^s^ amounted to 24^9 percent of the to^t^al acreage 
on th^e farms, j \^ 



The farri\s\reporting showed a loss of 1,405 acres dug, to freezing. 
This included 986 acres of Whites and 419 acres of Russets. 



Another study was also conduct'ed by the Maine Potato Ctmi:^cil in 
X conjunction with the Aroostook County Superintendents Association 
that involved the total school population broken out as follows: 
^ Grade y» No. "of ^Students 



SP - 3 
4-6 
7 - 9 

10 - 12 



Total 



4,486 
4,240 
5,928 
5,999 

20,653 1/ 



1/ Taken from Potato Council Survey 
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Of the 20,65j students, covered in the*" survey, the results compiled 
by Smith C. Mclntire, Agent for Aroostook Coiyity Farm Bureau and \^ 
also Manager of the Aroostook- Farm Labor Association, cited a return 
of/l6,920'or 81.9 percent of the total, MrTMSbfttire^s 



*s second table , 



listed below, j^efleCts tHtes^mimber of students workijjg in the Harvest. 
Grade * No. Working HPercfent of Students Working 

sp - 3 1,505 o n\o » 

4-6 * \ ' 2,774 20. S 

7- - 9 . \ 5,066 \ 37,1 

10 - 12 , ^ .4,308 \ 31.6 

V \^ TOTAl ' 13,653 100.^ . 

Using the total population and the table that reflect^ed the number of 

students working in \:he Harvesjx^ a base^ we developed the following: 

Number! of Students 



Of the ^fifteen (15) school districts within the jurisdiction of the 

Aroostook County Superintendents Association, five (5) school districts 

remaiif partially or completely open during the tJarveSt season, Approxi- 
> 

mately 5, 70G students, or 27,6 percent of the total 20,653, would have 

been attending school and therefore, ^not available for ifarvest work. 

The following breakout cites the $chool Administrative Districts which 

remaine4 '9P®"> grades remaining in session, and the estimated 

number of students: ' 

School District • Grade Number of Students 

Limestone SP - 6 1,300 * 

Madawaska SP - 12 1,800 

SAD # 1 ' SP - 5 1,700 

SAD # 10 SP - 12 100^^ 

SAD #32 SP - 12 , 800'' 



5,700 



Number of Students Working in Harvest 



The reduction of these 5,700 students would mean thkt approximat^y 
15,000 students would have been available for tfie potato harvest. 



Mr. "Mclnt ire's findings indicate that l,07i or 7.8 percent of the 
students working di^ring the Harvest .Reason held jobs unrelated to 
the potato harvest. This figure of 1,071 subtracted froli^ 15,000 
resiilts in a total of 13,929 students a:vailable^to worX in the 

^Harvest.- 'Mr. Mclntire' s suivex^^^it'es a total of 12,582 students 
actually -working in the p^ato harvest. Subtracting the figure \ 

. of 12,582 from the total of 1>,929 results in 1,347 s-tudents re- 
maining tha,t are availabj^e for harvesf work.- Applying Mr, Mclnt ire's 
finding of the number of students working in the Harvest who responded 
to the survey (12,582. V 16,920 »= .743) it can 'be estimated that* 
approximately l,006tof the 1,347 students worked in the potato 
harvest. These additional 1,000 students would result in a total 
of 13,582 , students directly working in the Harvest, or 90.5 percent 
of all available students. It can be' estimated that a total of 
14,653 students, or 97.7 percent of those available,, were employed 
in some capacity during the Harvest seasoi^. ; 



Total Students SP - 6 = 8726 \j 
Schools remaining open ^durin^, Harvest (SP « 6): 

School Grade No. ^ Stud e^s 



'Liinestone 
M^dawaska 
SAD # 1 . J 
SAD # 10 
SAD # 32 



SP 
SP 
SP 
SP 
SP' 



lilable for na^vdst 



1,300 
, 900 
l',700 
\30 
440 



TOTAL 4,370 
Students not available for Harvest SP - 6 ^4,370 
'tudents report ed^^ working during Harvest SP - 6"'= 4,279 1/ 



^^,726 = Total students SP - 6 . 
-4,370 = Students_not ava;Llable SP - 6 
4,356 = Students available for Harvest SP - 6 



1/ Taken from Potato Council Survey 



1 

'A2 



y,279 = StudVits repprting working SP^ - 6, 

- 100 = Estimated students working ip noni-harvest jobs SP -i 6 
4,179 = Students working in the Harvest Sp - 6 ' 

4,179 4 4,556 = .959 percent Of all students SP - 6 workirtg in the Ha^ 



4,279 i 4,356 = .982 perce^nt of all student^ SP - 6 working in some 
ifr ^ , capacity I 




\ 



Total Students - 7- 12 = 11,927 1/ 
Schools remaining open during Harvest (7 



- 12) 



School 

Madawaska 
SAD « 10 
SAD if 32 



Grade 

7 - 12 
7 7 12 
7-12 



No ^ . of Stuj^nts 



900 
70 
360 



Total ^1,330 

Students nqt aval l^b le for Harvest^ - 12 = 1,330 ^> 

Students reported working durirfg Harvest 7 - 12 = 9,374 1/ • 

11,927 = Total students 7-12 ■ ^ • 

^ . - 1,330 = Students not- available for Harvest 7 - 12 

^ 10,597 = Students available for HarvdSj: 7 - 12 - 

^ 9,347 = Students reported work'ing 7 ^12 

- 971 = Estimated students v^orking in non-harveat jobs 7-12 
^ . 8,403 = Students working in Harvest 7-12 ^ ^ * 

+ 1 ,000 = Estima^d additional students 7-12 working in the Harvest 
9,403 = Total number of studentsv 7 - A2 working in t>ie Harvest 



9,403 f 10,597 = .887 percent of all students 7 - 12 working in the Harvest 

some 



10,374 4 10,597 = .978 percent o^alf students 7-12 wot^OngJin^ 

cap'acity 

" " 4,179 -'Students SP - 6 

9,403 - Students 7 -12' 



^. 13,582 - TotaJXstudents working in the Harvest 



Earnings 



Applying Mr. Mclntlre's average earnings per student for Harvest labor 

of $248.00 per student to the total of 13,582 would result in total -Harvest 

. ' ■ ~ ■ I >~ 

labor earningsr* of $3, 368, 336. (TO. ^. 

' ' — \J Taken fuom Potato Council Survey 
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coitus IONS ' • ■ - r-^ 

I would conclude that the use of young workers in this Harvest 
1. does not displace adult workers, 
• 2. does not depresV wages, 
3. has little effect on ,total unemployment during the H^irvest, 

V 



4. presents no evidence of expl 

presents an opportunity for. work that would not otherwise 
be available, . ' ^ ^ 

6. that until mechanization, i.e. the use Vf mechanical 
harvesters is substantially^inereased, that there is a 
need for these ^workers , 

7. that prohibiMng the use of approximately 4,200 or thirty-ona 
percent (31%) of the work force, would have a crippling effect 
Young motii^rs who now work in the Har,vest, or spme family 
groups, would automatically ^rop outj^,^mJt wanting to pay 

-o?rtira--money~^r babysitters^ 

8. the prohibited U5.fi--^11 also have an unmeasurable economic 
ef fej;j>-'t5ninost of the County. * - ^ 
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Comps^rati vo Wage Uata Aroosl 



County and 



M^inc 



o ■■ . / ■ 

Average jVeekly Wac^tTSN^^^^i d**i n Covered Cmp-loyment 
ky Iridus'tr^ Division For ia72 and 1973 ^ 
■ ■ . / 
IndOstry. Divisipn ^ Averagy Weekly Wages 



Aroobtoo'K County 



Maine 



1973 



1972 



$117.08 



1973 



*1972 



Total $12^2.9S, 

Agricu/Lture, Forestry, and , 

Fisheries . . . -96.19 

Contract Construction..^.... 14.0.69 

Manufacturing..' cl3d.48 

Transportation, Communio^-;^ 
tion, Eiecttjic, Ga^?, and 

Sanitufy Services...". 171.2>-^158. 

WRoifi^ale find -Retail Trade . . 1 00 . 66. . 
FiiAince,., l.psuyhrnce, and 
il 'Estate . ; ; 



• 77,. 33 
134 , 
135 . 13 



34 
94 



'vices . /.. . .. 
State Gpveirnmcnt . 



133.29 
90. 96 
169 




$131 


. 32 


\ 

.$124. -96 


123 
15-^ 
142 


■ 

. 78 
.09 
.99 


110. 29 
'l56 . 00 
135 .19. 


N-lsf 


.07 
. 72 , 


170 

10^.^08 


%44 
104 
156 


. 28 
.10 
.23. 


^37 ^7§ 
. 96. 75 
156 ."05 



J ndus t ry 



Average Annual Gros^ Wages by Industry From The * 
1973 Census of Maine/Manufactures ^ 

H ; ^^^^ ' ■ 

■ Average gAss i^Wa^ges 
Aroostook County ' M^ine 



^ • K ^ 

Total, All Manuf actiLj^rpg.-*r^. 

Food 4 . ^ ......... i 

Lumber and Wood v 

Paper and, Allied Prod 

^ Printing 

Ch einixa 1 s . . . 

Stouca<Clay , jjind Class 



1.9 7 3 



1972v 



and Ordance 



/A 



/ 



\ 




1973 ' 

$ 7, 05 0<2^ 
5 , a56 
6,631 
9 jSl^" 

* 7,10 7 : 

/ 7, 212 
8,-335 
7,79 8"- 



1972 

$6 , 700 
5 ,631 

• 5,945 
9 ,057 
6,559 
6,77§ 

7.150. 



IS 
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. lUvilian Labor torco l[iti!;?atofl l*or Aroof> 

.A • ■ , ■ ■ . 

Iten ' ^ ♦ 1974 

Civilian Labor Torco 58,780 

Unemployment . .t 3,750 

^ Percent of Civilian Labol*. * 

I'orce Q.7 

Enplo/nont ^. 35,0 30 

/ t omber 

Item \ ^ ' 19 74 

Civilian Labor Porco.A.. 49,470 

Unemploymcirt '\ « 3,060 

f Percent of C i vi 1 i anVabor ' 

Force .\ i...."..... '^.2 

Employment..../. 46,410 

, - ,\ October . 

• Item ^ 1974 

Civilian (,abor Force.../,......'... \41,110 

Unemployment- \/6,5iO 

Percent of Clvrlian Labor ' ' \ 

Force ' . . . .\ ■ 6.1 

EmploJ'mQnt ^8,600 ■ 

- ' \ 
4 November 

\ ^ ■ " 

Item , , \ • , 197|k. 

Civilian Labor Force....,.....;... ' 35,^0 

„ Unoniployjnent . . ' 2,800 

Percent of Civilian Labor 

Force . . . 7.9 

Employment./.,... , : '32,690 / 

\ " ^ ■ ■ ■ ' 



took County \ 



1973 , 

37.400 
3,800 

' r 

It). 2 
33,600 



1973 



1972 

3/, 020 
4,6 50 

12*. 6 
32, 370 



1972 



5Cl, 470 ^ ! 48,6^00 
3, 100 3,610 



6.1 

47,370 



1973 



• 7:4 
4 4.990 
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• Pi-ovalling vrage rate ofi p«r tl>e 51 percent rule. 
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y OOMESTIC ACniqULTUnAL IN-SIASON WAGE RtPOUT U y^* 

Wage report ift[j area: Nosb: Aropitook County S tate; ^^,^>/o, . . , 

["Survey pc^^V^^^ OcC^^Z^sS^ 
Crop and job ac t i v i ty ; iPtotatn H MrY#»t » Potat o_plcker>_ Date o f f i nd ihn ; (^o^tr ItQW ' 

1. sjWcvakling wage rate findings: 

MJ workora i,UQ Wr bart^l 

2. »ploycr3 contacted: a. Nunber 85 



*Nu3b c r of ivoTVers . 



V 



' Rate 

(Anaunt per unit) * 


Total 


— — . _ ^ 
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,02 


.uo 
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22 


.35 ' 


.05 


.uo« 
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2^ 








25 


25 
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.37 




.37 
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.35 


*»07 


1^07 


.52 




.32 
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OOMLSTIC ACniCULTUnAL 1S-S!AbON WAGl fU.POIlT 1/ 

Wdao rci-.rtjuj; area; Nano ; , Aiy)pitook_ jCounty S tate: , „ 

*. ^ \ Survey' per I ud: Jicpt^.^O^ Oct rx:i,IT^ 

Crop anU job ac 1 1 v i t y : {y>t«t<> Harytft t • Hfcrytit Hachlnt Date of hindiiij]: OoT66«r I<?r.lg73 

1. Pro^raii inu wJgc rate ftnJin^y; ^"^^^^^ * 

2. iDpluyera wuntuvtcti: '^- ^^^^"^^^^J^H^^ 
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DOMtSnC AGKICULTUnAl/'lN-SlASON WACil; KLPOUT 1/ , 

. '/Qfio rL'|>jrn»i; mtc**: Nome: Aroostook County S t at e : Mui nc 

Survey tK'rioTlT Sep^:^ - mTUrWr* 

Crop and jub activity; .PpUto H orvoit - Potato H ouoe Ijatc of Fxnaing; October loTlw 

Workerti ^ — - 

1. Pn'V.nUnji htigc rate f»ndnH'.ji: 
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;)OMfcSriC AGRHillvruRAl- IN Sr.ViON UAuj iujm; 1/ 



.N.ir»t» ; ArooatooH County 



"Siu:v 17 V » r i a l". S<^. *o • Cxit . 1.5 ,1^'/ j'^ 
. . iiiii joli .u t tvity : Pettato Ha rveot - ba rrel ti oxidlera I)ati» i.f 1 iitiUi;V': Oc T.bSe r T9^, ' 
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DOMESTIC AGRlCULTUrtAl IN-i^J^^N WAGL H1:P0kT.^ 
iVai-c reporting arcu; Name: Aroostook County Stat 



t 

Mil \ ne 



Survey peri oil TSept , 28 - O ct . 13 7X973 
Crop anU job activity: Potat o H >rve«t - Potato Pickeri Date of FinUing TOcSober 19, 1973 

I. t»rcv.iil inj; waj^o rate findings: t 
All uoikcrs $,30 p<tr 'barrel [ ' . 
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DOMDSTIC AGRICULTUOAl- IN-SF.ASON WAoC IUiPOUr,,U 
vVai^pJ/cpjrtitii, .t-ca: Name: A ropctook Cotinty 



State; Mai no • 

Survey pcrioU; Oct. 2-6^T9?5 
job activity; ftot»€dma rye«t - Potato Plckoi^ Date of Finding ; OctQ\)er 20, J^gT? 



1. . Prevailing wupc^^dtc f«nUin^*i; 
Ail workers ^/iQ per barrel 



2. Imployt'pr^ontacto^; u. Number 127 
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'^OMCSTIC AGIUCULrORAl'. IN-SLASON WAuL KLPOUT IJ 

^gc rciSJrr^ng .irca: Niwic; Aroostook County State ;_ Mvun e 

. ' * Surveys pcrioif: Oct. 2-^., 1972" ^ " 

Crop aivd job act iVity: Potato Hei rvest » Barrel Handlers Date of Finding: October 20. 

1. ^*rovailint; wage rate finUinKs 

Ail workers $2.00 per hour 



Employers contacted: a. Number 132 



Rate 

(rt.iiounL per uni t) ■ 
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DOMESnC ACIUCULTUIlA>riN-SCASON WA6»; llLPORl" \J 
Wage rcj^jrtin^ afca: Name: AroootQ^ Cowty 




unc \ 



State; ' Mai . 
Survey' perioU: Oct. 2 -~i5^_J2V?~ 



Crop artd jub activity: Potato Hitfvett - Potrfto House * Uatc of I- inU i ng -. October 20, , i97 g^' 

/ WorkQFG 

1. Prevail iHR wajjc rato Un^wy^: * ^ 

AU wuikcrs **' $2.00 per hour * 



2. Lraploytrs contacted: ^ a. Number 221 



"Nuribvr of Wurkctb 
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(Anouftt per uni/) 
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xt DOMESTIC AGIUCULTUHAL IN-SUiON W\Gf; lUiPOKT ij 



i^aJnot Arooatook Co.ur>ty S t at c : ti ic 

* ] / Survey p c r a c?i ; ftetob er '«^-0 t iJ''*^'^ ' [ 

C.Dp nnd job activity; pota to H arvest Hfu-vest Machin ePatc o f H x nd i hr ; OctoDer 20, i^ ^'* 



1 . Prov .1 i 1 i fij; w ij»c "rat c / i nj?»i ; 
A' I •.♦.>! kers> $1.6^ per hour 



Workers 



^ liiRploycrs contiiCtod; a. Number 
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Niir'hcr cf workers 



t^V Rate . ^ 
(AinSunt per unit) ^ 
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DOMI-STIC^GUICUU UIl/\L JS-Si.ASON WAGI^ unPOUT 1/ ^. ...-'^ " 

Kage E^Tportitiij "'rea: Name; Aroostoojc County o ^S^ti^tc;^ ^ „ *l 

V ■' ' rve/ P c o" 1 : October 1972 

Crpff and job activity; pota to H arvest - Jractor and [Kite of Finding: Octobea26, l^ g^ 

Equipment Operator* . " 

*Prc-/aUiTiK Wiigc rate fintUn^s; -^-^ ' X / 

Aii woiKcrb ^,0(>ve^GUT 



Umploycrs contacted: 



Number 




2.?8 $1 . 00 per day bonus 
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Senator Hathaway. The next g^uf) of witnesses, repi-esenting agri- 
cultural organizations, is Sto'rer PoMerchant of the Agricultural 
Bargainin'g Council; Smith Mclntyre, Aroostook County Fjfrm 
Bureau and Aroostook Farm Libor Association ^Chipman Bull^ 
executiye direetbl-, MaineTPotato Commission ; and Co well D. Weeks, 
executive vice president, Maine Potato Council. 

Will alfof you come up to the tab]||| please? . ^ 

Is Clupman Bull hefel , ^ 

Mr. Weeks. I do not* see him. Would you prefer th^^t we wait? 
Senator Hathaway. Is he going to comeback?^ • ' 

Mr. Weeks. I thinic he intended to. What.I wo^EB like to do on be- 
lialf of the- panel of agricultural organizations is; to summarize the 
position, and then ha-ve each of the gentleman respond to questions. 
So if that would be— — <^ 

• Senator Hath^Cway.^ Why don't you start^ Lowell, and Harry wiU 
let u^*knQM^%hether Ghi|) is going to come back ? ^ 

Mr. Wfei^s. In Jiiis absence, I will call the president of the ATaine 
Pptato Council, BeniArd Shaw. ' ^ , • , ' / ' 

STATEMENT OF LOWELL D. WEEKS, EXECUTIVE VICE ^RESIDENT, 
MAINE POTATO COUNCIL, PRESftUE ISLE, MAINE; STORER Dc- 
MERCHANT, AGRICULTURAL BARGAINING COUNCIL; SMITH Mc- 
INTYRE, AROOSTOOK COUTjTTY FARlSIL^^SamiAILAB^ARO^ 
FARM LABOR ASSOCIATION; Cl^f PMAN BULL, EXECUTIVE DI- 
HECIJPR, MAINE POTATO COMMUNION; AND BERNARD W. SHAW/ 
PRESIDENT; MAINE POTATO COUNCIL . ^ 

Mr. Weeks. Senator Hathawiy, members of the subcoThmittee, ladies 
and gentlemen, my name is Lowell D. Weeks, executive vice president 
of the Maine Potato Council, Presque Isle, Maine.^The council is an 
association ^hich ji'epresents every potato' grower in Mame who grows ' 
five or more acres commercially. Our mailing list currently shows 1,354: 
growers representing, we assume, l',000 to 1,100 farm units. In other 
words, fathers, sons, orothers, and so forth. - 

The council along with th6 members of this panel, and an ap]E)arently 
large segment of agriculture first became aware of and concerned about ' 
the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Amendments 
of 1974, passed by Con^rress April 8, 1974, and^effective May 1, 1974, as 
a result of a Jnn6 8, 1974, article in the Packer, a nationwide fruit and 
-fegetable newsjpaper. Apparently neither the elected repre^ntatives 
or thq Labor Department ho^d recognized the implications, or had 
bep^un the educational process up to that time. ' ' < 

I would point out, though, that I am aware that the Senator's office 
had been working on this in the previous years, in an attempt to reflect 
our situation here. " % j iv 

We, the council, as well as other groups^ began a two-pronged eftort. 
Eirst QfaW, attempts at education and cdmpliance wer0 mnde, working 
with^Mr. Philip Schilling of the Labor Department in Portland, 
Maine, including media coverage and wide distribution of "parental 
permission slips" for growers enlploying children 13 years and under; 
and second, working with the Senator's office we^attempted to pass an 
amendment which recognized our rather unique student harvest labor 
situati4an. . ^ 
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In conjunction with this^ffort; k was recognized thajJ^tistical data 
from either; educators or growers waa very inadequate/6n aiJAroogtook 
\ /County-widb basis. We then piweedeclxto encourag^nd pai-ticipate in . " 
most of the following resour(^ociiments cited as* throiith E wbiciv 
we would requiasttbe entered^o the record. V ' / ^ 

I will justoutl^ie those^ ^ . - . , / 

A? Summary of student participation in the 1974 Aroostook^ounty 
potato harvest (by school supermtendents in cooperation with the 
- Maine Potato Council, and summariWJby Smith ll^cjntyl^^ , 

B. Harvest labor used in MrCmeT^Tibotato harvest by Itoine Polato 
Gouhcil, and summarized by Smith Mclntyre. ' . /' 

a Tall Sumn%ry,WAGM Radio-TV /Potato Picfa^s Special" for ' ^ 
, 1974, which ocfcurs for those outside of the County ,4or 6:00 a.ln. to I 
7 :00 a.m.,'a*hd^me of the— of your subcOTBffmttee staff, xw^ were jup 
here„ were uncerenipniously rousted out/^T bed an/ saw that live and * 
direct. [Laughter.]- - ^ y!^'' ' / \ ' ' ' 

It is a rather unique methqd of^mmunicajfion, and hasN^roved / 
extremely valuable, Und I will refer to that later. \ 

D. 1974 survey of students involved in pQtato harVest— symman^ 
from^ A above Frank Johnson^pf the Maine Department of Man^ 
power Affairs. , 

E. Labor replaccmenTnTpetltto^ in Aroostook Gounty, 
Johnsto?! and Metzger, who were pPeviQus witnesses here before the 
subcommittee. ' . • « . 

Just to set somet^pei^pective, and sQme'historVpf the present situa-/ 
tions: ^ ' ■ / » 

According to the Statistical Reporting^Set-vice of the U.S. Depart/ 
ment of Agriculture, Maine planted 142,000 acres and harvested 
140^,000 m 1974. It is generally held that 95 percent or 133,000 X)t thesi* 
are grown m Aroostook County which contaHisarrather gepgraphicallv- 
Separate 92,463 population. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

According to k council survey it cjjn.be assumed that 31 percent, or 
41,230 acres were^hand harvested, and 69*^percent were harvested bv 
' mechanicalharvester^. . . 

• Now, this is not a.^lsolid a figure 'as 1 -would like to have, and I / 
discover^ it in analyzi^ the data, but w.e wlW make that assumption^/" 
aiiid it was fairly well used in the industry that 30 percent is hand- 
harvesfed, and 70 percent is rnechanical. 

Aroostook enjoys but 115 frost free days per y^ar.on the average 
from planting to harvest. When one consider that the potato varieties 
grown her« carry a maturity of from 90— superior— to 120— Russet 
Burbanks--^ays, one readily recognizes the critical nature of the 
harvest season. 

In view of the above, the availability of a labor force'for an acceler- 
ated 3- to 5- week harvest Season is important. In recognition of this 
factor, and further reco^izing the ee<momic impact of a basically 
one-crop economy^ a unique pmetice ha^iivolyed, that is a 3-week v 
scIjooI harvest recess. ^ ^ v 

That is, the^ students 'start in August, the schools start in August, 
and go for several weeks, and thert are released for a harvest recess 
period. So there actually is no lost school time involved, 
on ^Vt ^^^^^^^^^ from SP^lsT provided 13,656 of the estimated 
22,000 laborers participating in the potato harvest. Significantly, this 
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\ provides a largo reaidoht lafeor^^rce, returning hoOieeach night dur- 
\i.n§4he harvest. . ' * . ^ ^ ^ • , \ 

\ migrant labor, although-^t a much higher level in the past, cur- 
.Wntly plays a rather /msignificant part, ^i^ith approximately 250 
ponded Canadians a^d approximately 200 to 250 Cfanadian Indiansf 
participating in the 1974 harvest. This is d^e tx> a combination/of 
Government acti^fis on the part of both Canada and the United States, 
involving increjtsed u^iemployment compensation, immigration rj^tric- 
• tion^ and hoi|^ng regulations. Housing requireipents make thcplrivest- 
ment neq^|itry to meet, standards hardly ecor\omically feaeible for 
only a 3- jor 4-week period of our harvest, as has 1[)een ineutioned 
. -previou^]^^. ' ^ * • y • o 

* ' Mechitnized harvesting j ias provid ed,, a notable cjbange since^ its 
introduction in the 1950's71ffarvester purchasing inci/aSed rapidly 
in tha 1960's, reaching a plateau of l,iOO in the period 1968 to 1972. 

The 19jr4 council survey shows a projected figiu'^ of X,800 harvesters 
in use. It is. very doubtful, unless major innovat/ons occur, that 
|taQ^<^hanica^ harvesting' will supplant hand labor IQO percent for the 
ff>Howing reasons : ^ ^ . 

1. Due to the rolling hill character of A'tpostoojc ^ounty some land 
is not suitable for harvester operation. /' 

2, The ^capital outlay necessary is becoming 
/ year. The cost of an air;separation harvester 

for 1976 if available. Such a. unit ean harvesf 
used 3 to 5 weeks only in the entire year. To 
-y^^ larger tractor, $16,000 to $20,000, bufic truck 1/odies 
^ rocK picker at $4,000, plus an automated isonve; 
' 'potato storage. * 

3; Quality decrease in the harvested potato;d6e4o bruising is a prob 
lemi which has resulted in an increasing \l:^a:^o^T of growers either re 
turning ,to hand pick operations, or cpmbming Harvester and hand pick 
operations. I .,1^ . 

Later today we will hear fpwn some growers who have done that 
because of the quality f actop/^ / 

With the background gi^operly set, the issue and subject of this hear- 
ing comes into focus as what is the in/pact of the employment of under 
12 year olds on*the potato harvest iii Aroostook County? 

Regarding students in grades piimai-y through ^ix involved i^ the 
potato harvest, there jis a summary sheet from the Maine Department 
^ of Manpower Affairs which I liave included in the testimony here, 
and it shows a total student numper, of primary through six, of 8,726. 

Now, out of all of the school/ districts in*the county, the only ones 
remaining open during the harvest are the following*: 

Limestone is primai-y through six, with approximately 1,300 
students. . 

;Madawaska is primary through six, with 900 students. ^ 

SAD Number one, primary throiJgh fifth grade, .With 1,700 students. 
: SAD Number 10, primary through six, 30. And SAD ^Number 32, 
which is Ashland, primaiy through six, 440. 

In other words, out of the actual number of stli^nts there are 4,370 
not available for the harvest because the schoo|s remain open. 

Now, according to the superintendent's survey, the students reported 
working in priraar^hrough sixth were 4,279. 



e prohibitiv^-efich 
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If yoj^ take Oio total minus the students unavailable, you come out 
with 4^5G students available for the harvest, 4,270 repkted that they 
^v^rWd'durmg the harvest from primary througli sixth. 

r which is the estimated number of students working 

at n6nharyt?st jobs during the harvest sefeon, you come tip with 4,179, 
' 6th ^ f ^™ber. of students working in the harvest, priihaiy through 

Now,4aking the total numbe^- of sttulents aVailable to\woi-k in this 
ago gr0up of 4,356, di viding thai jinto the total jimount reported work- 
ing, tjlo rathej^ startling J[igub>al'98,2 percent of the studeks, primary 
througlv^de six, available were working in some ca^\:iti^ durinff the 
hacV<?^^lTat is 98.2 percent. \ 
^ Taking the same total student figure ahd dividing it iiito the stu- 
dents \ylrp reported working directly in tl^o harvest, you ^till have a 
very high 95.9 percent'of the students in'that grade levej and age, 
which would be under 12ior our purposes, available working in Sie 
harvest* i- . i- 5 ^ 

It is undoubtedly difficult for an urban dweller to conceive "^f 98.2 
percent or 4,279 of the available 4,3§Midents subprimary through 
grade six wbrkmg ineoine capacity and ,95.9 percent (4,l79l working/ 
directly in the harvest. / * ^ 

We would only direct your attention to tfie testimony of the parents 
/ and children who will follbw todaV, and also refer you to the obs^iv 
/ >;ations that your inembers of your committee, in our opinion, very 
wisely made on the scene und clui4ng the harvest this fall. / 

I think that was^^an excellent /approach that your cdmmittee/took, 
because it is difficult on concrete/ and blacktop to imagine, ii|ile/s you 
•« have been here. / 

Of the 13,6J53 students repojting harvest work, 8,745, or 64.3 percent 
^ worked at hand picking. In fact, 3,174, or 37.5 percent were under 12 
years old, primary througli/grade six, and I would add p^irentheti- 
cally, that we j-ecognize thslt all of the childi^n in grade six are not 
imdor 12, but we understand from educ4itors that two-thirds to three- 
quarters of^Jhem are, so tlie factor there is going to be so small that 
it wil 1 not bother the st at /sties too greatly. 

We liave included in tiie summary, subprimaiy through grade three, 
1,048 students picking. Which is 13. 1 percent. Four through six of 2,126, 
dv a total under 12 of 3,174, amounting to 37.5 percent of the total 
hand-picking percentage. 

Theji we have thd fi^giires 7 through 9, and 10 through 12, which total 
8,745 students involved in picking. 

Taking the 133,000 acres, or 95 percerit harvested in Aroostook at a 
yield of 260 counterweight per acre, or 20,957,575 barrels at 165 
, pounds, and assuming 31 percent acreage As well as 31 percent of the 
giowei^s harvested with a hanclcrew. or 6.406,848 barrels, the under-12- 
yeai«^-olds amounted to 11.78 percent of the hand crews. These figures 
were.arriv^d at by taking the total dollar figure b'f $306.154— the aver- 
age amount earned for the shbprimaiy grade' six— And dividing it by 
the average wage paid of 40 cents per barrel, thus yielding 765,385 
^barrels out of the 6,596,848 barrels hand picked. 

The ,piece rati per barrel and the wage rate for harvester work is 
the same for student and adult. lTnder-12-year-olds must be allocated 
only against the hand picked portion of the crop as they camiot by law 
work on harvesters. 

Er|c * . 57 ■ ' 
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The si^tficant impact which would result from t^he removal of this 
segment from the harvest is evident. / » 
would submitthe following suiiimary of economic and social facts' 
lid benefits in conclusion : 

A. 3.3 percent, or 4,279 iinder-12;year-olds, of 13,653 students worked 
during the harvest, with 1^7-5 percent, or 3,174 under- 12-year-olds of 
8,745 students avtuully invoved in hand picking lrl.78 percent of the 
toind-picked portion of the crop. 

B. Aroostook has in^the past and presently expemences a nearly 
constant labor shortage. One' merely has to view the WAGM call 
.summary for one of the two "Potato Pickers Specials" begun some 12 
^^ears ago by Wayne Knight to attempt, among other thmgs, to put 

available labor and growers together. The contrast, between calls for 
labor and the labor otfers is self-evident. 

C ITie critical harvest period brought on by the average 115 frost- 
free days with a basically one-crop economy with varieties maturing in 
90 to 120 days. ' • 

D. "Tlie unique, resident as opposed to migrant, labor force. 

E. The long-standing tradition ai^d life style of a school harvest 
recess/allowing a unique out-of -school practicum of educational value 
iftvotving, in many cases, the student's first experience with his own 

' money, the relative value of material things, the beginnin^of a bank 
account, providing his own. clothing, bicycle, or possible start on a 
college fund. 

F. The straight economic benefit to the Uiild, aid to his parents, and 
the $7 for every $1 spinoff benefit of 1152,785,295 spent, for the most part 
locally. 

G. Filially, the unquantified effect on the labor force if under- 12- 
year-olds were not allowed to work, thus possibly removing a parent 
as well. 

Ill view of the above, we strongly uree consideration' and enactment 
of Senator Hatha way's amendment allowing the Secretary of Labor 
\o exempt Under- 12-year-old resident children from^ the require- 
ments of the act during off-school times when such employment is 
deemed nonhrfzardous, not detrimental to the child's health, and not 
depressing to adult wages or employment. 

We would request the subcominittee''s permission to enlarge and 
extend these remarks if deemed necessary, and we, I am sure, members 
(^-the panel WQuld be happy to respond to questions,^nd we thank 
the Senator and subcommittee rriembers and staff. ^ 

^hank you. . , 

Senator Hathaway. The subcommittee would be happy to keep the 
record open Jf^r 10 days for any additional comments that this groiip, 
or any other group wants to submit. 

Lowell, can you or any meuiber of the panel tell us just how many 
barrels a day a child under 12 could pick, on the average, and one 6 to 
8, and how much an adult, comparing those three categories? 

Mr. SiiAw. When you get in^ a 12-year bracket, they can pick 25 
barrels. « ' * 

Senator lLvTiiAWAY. This is under 12 ? 

Mr. SiiAW. When you get into the high-school age, 15 and 16, a great 
many of these people pick in the neighborhood of^50^to 100, and I recall 



when I had hand crews, /hat I had several young gdople who were 
juniors and seniora in higli school, who were picking 100 barrels a day. 

Senator Hathaway, mttny hpurs do you mean ? 

Mr. SHAW..We started at 7, and were doiie at 5 :30. ^ . 
<> Senator Hath AWA'y Ho w much time off ? 

Mr. Shaw. An honr for lunch, and these young people could do it, 
providing they wanted tOr In m.ost cases those were young people 
who were ffettmff/eady to go to college, and were interested in money 
to go to college. / , ' 

Senator Hathaway. How many days a. week would they be work- 
ing, the ones under 12 ? 

Mr. SHAW/Six days a week, usually. ) 

Senator Hathaway. What kind of supervi^n do they getf Ajiy 
onepfybtMan answer these questions. 

mr. DeMerchant. They are supervised by perhaps family, or 
older members of the family, right there in the field. The man that 
is operating the digger most generally handles the crew, unless there 
is a crew leader present. They are not let too far out of sight of most 
of the adults. 

. It is almost a group family thing that everybody is concerned about, 
and they watch continuously. « • 

Senator Hathaway. Any other comments ? 

Mr. McIntyre. In response to your question, just ft>r the record, 
it should be recognized that these youngsters, as has been indicated, 
are pioking piece rate, and they are picking sections in the field tliat 
-have been allotted to tliem. , 

As the digging process moves two rows at a time, your crew is 
lin^d up the length of the field, and the youngster whof is young 
gets a short section. He gets a small basket to pick in, the basket that 
he choosiBS, the whole proems is adapted. 

Field bosses, either ibhe owner, the digger operator, I do not like 
the term crew leader, we do not have them as you would be referring 
to them in legislation. We have field bosses that are the managet^ or 
someone elsfe. But these people continually work back and forth 
across the field, changing the length of the^. The objective being to 
keep your Avhole crew caught up with no one allowed to get usually 
mofethanihreeor four rows behind. * 

By this/ process the job varies per individual, whether a youth, or 
adult, depending on their attitude that day, their jjhjrsical ability, 
and so on. Because the manager of the field, anybody in an operation, 
has to keep the field in balance. 

A smij;ll youngster, he has a ^mall section. But, he is still allowed 
the opportunity to stay there, and the record is kept of the barrels 
that he picks. * 

Senator Hathaway. Are adults nearby with him ? 

Mr. ^IcIntyre. There are adults in the field, and the fieldWs super- 
vised eVery few minutes. It hag to be .rither by an interested digger- 
^operatOr, when he has the time, oc by the owner, or some person who 
IS employed for that purpose. , 

Along with looking after the ^worker, he has to look after the ' 
"Supply of barrels, and potatoes, and so on. I point this out becayse 
it IS markedly different than it is where a person is projecting youths 
into a crew, and he has a' standard puttem, a standard rate that lie 
has to keep up. » 
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Senator Hatha WAir. What hazards would there be in the field; a^ 
there tru(Jks there, harvesting equipment ? , 

Mr. McInttre. There is Harvesting equipment* The digger being 
followed by a tractot, but I do not consider this any serious ha2?ard. 
Senatajp Hathawa-x". How close would the child be working to a 

r. McIntyub. The customary practice is to dig two row0 down 
the field, and py set over two or three rows. So the digger is/coming 
back up here [^indiQating]. They are picking tlxese^, , / 

The next , time 4t comes down, presumably these are pretty well 
picked, because you set your barrels in lines like this [indicating], 
and so for the most part the digger is working in a sligl^tly different 
area. ' " / \ 

Senator Hatiiaway. He is three or four tows away ? / \ 
Mrr McIntyre. Usually. Not all the/time, but usually. That is the 
preferable way, because you do notXvant a digger .that is adjacent 
to the rows that you just dug, bectuise there are some potatoes, that 
as fat as trucks go,, the barrels ^e usually (distributed in line, so to 
speak, lined up »here, and "then/ get over some rows, and then alined 
here. ; /\ * 

lly picking up, as you pick, you start 
feet up a barrel. Another basketful, and 
)ce four, six I'Ojw^ when yop come bacl^to 
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The trucks would be 
and picka basket full, a 
set up a DJtrrel, and it wi" 
finish that line. 

The end result is thfit y 
normally picking up/thesi 
you are working ojy the e^ 
pattetn. / 
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barrels are^fn lines. TJhe trucks will be 
arrels; in this area that are full while 
^ty battels over in this area. This is th^ 

Senator.HATHAWoAY. So/that the children are not close to the^rucks 
that are picking ■^p the battels? / / /'" 

"Mr. MclNTrafe. No; 1 Mo not /consider it a hazard, ipfhd I do not 
consider the^ accidents as jhazaras. There are always ^ome hazards. 

There is a^^iazard in /going lo school. I jhean yoii cannot avoid 
hazards. Th^re is a hazara at home, and there is a lizard there, but 
it is not significant in any Irespect. . 

Senator Hatiiaway. Can you give ns hatirly earning^ of children 
in the same brackets that I asked you about ^oef ore y 
Any one of you. 1 / , 

Chip, welcome to the panel. ' j J 

I am sorry we started without you. 1/ thought you Would be Jaid 

up. ' ' J 

We did get to ,the panel a little earlier. Feel free to jom in the 
discussion. ' / . 

If you want to say anything in addition ^o the answers, I would be 
happy to have you do so, 

Mr. Bull. I would, at the end of this di^Ssion. 

Senator Hathaway. Lowell h^is ^mmarized, given a summary of 
all the statements, and all of the organization^. 

Mt. Weeks. A summary of the. indication of the position, and the 
e»]^e:i"ience of most of the men. / 

/l would, as I mentioned before— tlie wage rate this yeiir per barrel, 
and' that went f ?om 25 to 35, andK occasionally 50, l)ut the £^verage 
was 40 — ^now, the only hard stati^ics I have h^re, a recofd here is a 
grower this afternoon has indii^ated that he paid students $2.40 an 
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hour for harvester truck help, and that certainly is far above the 
agricultural niinimum of $LG(), and in fact, it is above the minimum 
wage, period, I think at the time. 

So, perhaps Bernard would know what he paid for harvesters, he 
had some students, not under 12, but some students. 

Mr. Shaw. Many times you have these young people who work for 
you who are very good workers, and it has always been my experience ' 
if you have a good worker, pay a good worker, and I do pay consider- 
ably more than the $2.50 an hbuv to these students. 

I have had these^tndents for several yeai'S, and this goes to a point 
that was asked a short while ago, and if I may, I would like to ex- 
plain, considering the unemployment in Aroostook County, and the 
low-income bracket Chat most families are in, and the point was 
brought up that this is money that comes into a family by an indi- 
vidual, young person, student in that family that is usually out of the 
tax bracket, and is totally money available for the family's use. „ " 

By this rneans it makes it of more value than providing what is in 
the father's income. This is another point t^at I thought out to be 
brought in. 

Senator Hathaway. Are under 12's used for anything other than 
picking? / 

Mr. SiiAW. No. Well, there is a possibility that if I take my child, 
and I had d paiticuJar job for that young person on my farm, I would 
haye the c/pportunity to use that young person^as I see fit, being n^y 
children./ 

^ But it IS not the case that jve will itse young children to that degi-ee 

unless /i is a very light ]ob,W just watchifig out for something in the 
geije^l line, not physical labor. ^ . 

My "daughter, for instance, falls in this category the past few y,^ars, 
ami has worked on the harvester, because I felt that she was capable 
A)f doing it, and she did a very good job. 
Senator Hatii away. Hojv old is she ? 
/ Mr, SiiAw. Sheisl3. • ^ / 

/ ^Senator Hathaway. What ^ am trying to get at, is to supplement 
/ ^owr previous testrmonV. Any that are on an hourly basis only. 

We can figure how much they are getting on the basis that yOu told\ 
us as far as pickers are concerned. I wanted to know what the hourly 
wage rate was for the* others, for dne iiot on a piecework basis. For • 
those three categories, under 12, over 12, and adults. 

Mr. SiiA^v. It^would be difficult to say under 12. But they would 
be making in the $2 an hour bracket. ^ 
Serititor Hathaway. Under 12? ' - 

Mr. Shaw. They could very easily. If they were farmers' children* 
'I'hey are the only ones that could work as considered under the law 
as hazardous. / 
/ Senator Hathaway. Are there any other nonhazardous jobs that 
/ would be paid on an hourly basis? ^ 
y ■ ♦ Afe.' Wreks. Checkiajf;g tjckets, counting them. In fact, that is men- 
/ tioiled in Smith's sumTroi^. TQiere are some mentions of the others. » 
Senator Hathaway. l)(^^tt Iciow how much they get ? ^ ». 

Mr. Weeks, f'do not know. Mtybe Smith would be able to speak* 
to that, I do not know. ^ ' 

Mr. MclNTYRE.'^'or all practical purposes, there is no employment 
of ^uths under 15. in anything except picking. Thfere are a few little 
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giiys, perhaps watchin*!: a conveyor, or something somewhere. ThBre 
^are some youngsters on the farm working for their parents, Jtind many 
parents pay their children for employment, or checking tickets, but 
these are so insignificant in nimibers that it is unimportant. 

So that those under 12 are on a piece rate basis, and let me point oufe 
that while I am somewhat' aware of averages, that the ability of these 
youngsters has the same variation, as the ability, of those of us here. 

I have managed farms, I have beeii associated with farm labor 
sinpe 1^942,^irectly on an industi7wide basis. I liaSy^e seen many crews, 
many individuals who wore 12 years old that I would hire^ rather than 
people 35 or 40. And the youths are a bit more agile in this regard. 

The variation is tremendous, but let me say that workers' earnings 
run from excellent to low.' This is usunlly the attitude. It is not based 
oii difference of opportunity r ^ , * 

The question was rais^^n wages.'l thought for the record it mjght 
be of interest for me to state that the wage going bacfc, wage in 1940, 
I think I am cori'ect, was 6 cents fand 8 c^nts a barrel, and the day 
wage at that tinje was in the neighbarhood Of $2.50. 

The wage in 1942 was $7.50, and 9 cents a barrel. Now, Aroostook 
County has always had a shortage of htirvest workers, since we dug 
potatoes by hand, I did not do this, but Canadians came to Aroostook 
to handpick potatoes in the eafly 1900W 

The only time we ever had a surplus bf labor in Aroostook County, 
and did not have to go outside for heW, was in the depression period, 
in the late— well, from 1928 on. I think in 192&, there were 2,800 
Canadians who came over on a free move. From then to 1942 there 
were no Canadians, because legislation prolfibited their entrance. A 
few came in 1942, then we were in tne war period. 

I imagine farm labor in Aroost<4ok f rom^ 1942 to 1947, a service 
which the ^employment service doesiiow, but kt that time it was under 
the Maine Extension Service — in 1943 we got our first big move, it 
was not Canadian, but I think it was in 1J|43. 

In 1944 we hit a peak with 8,700 people brought in fey-tluit program, 
Kentuckians, Tennesseans, Jamaicans, a^d so forth. M. that time 
we had 1,500 .Iitdiaus move in on a free iriove, which we/iad nothing 
to do with. , •/ 

Later our total ijiove of Canadians was 7,500, whidi was reached 
somewhei-e around 1943, in that general period. In 1945, 194(),* that 
move is down now to 300, 350, but during this periocL the point I want 
to make is that while these movements of laborers nad come in, the 
wage has moved to j;he pi'esent wage, w^hich is 35 to 50 Tsenisf 

But in iny contacts for the most pjtrt, I cannot find the' 35 cents." 
I cs^ find you the 50 cents. I am not aware of any workers during this 
entire period, from 1943 on^ since I have been responsible for the 
Canadian move, and I moved approximately 175,000 Canadians dur- 
ing that time*, moved them out, but I am not aware of any source of 
labor liere that went unused Anywhere. 

I merely want to emphasize that wages^iave moved up, and we have 
had the shortage, and we are now in a sijiuation where,' in^my opinion. 
In any^normal year, we will lose acreage, and we'will lose potatoes, 
because of the inability to harvest. This, which never was the case. 

We lost exceptionally high, but in my opinion*, w^th the advent of 
harvesters, and the slower harvest operations, shortage of labor, that 
we will lose in any average year 3,000 to 5,000 acre^i of potatoes. 
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Someone may disagree with me, but tli^fe is my experience. 

SenatQf Hathaway. .Was it 2,000 vouiestified to, Lowell, that you 
lost because of the shortage of labors / 
« Mr. Weeks, Our survey showed 3,100 acres. 

Senator Hathavi^y. Aiid that was because of a shortage of pickers? 

Mr. Weeks. Thq,t.and weather. The^combination of the two of them. 

Mr. McIntyre. As we moved inta/hapFcSt we started the operation 
up a week or 10 days. Processing ha^ermitted us to do this. We 
moved it ahead, we also moved ly back. 

However, we should not be harvesting potatoes after October 10 
to October 15. We are on borrowed time, and we are doing it con- 
tinuously until November 1. / 

Our harvesters have slowed our operation, and as a result we have 
had to add time, which We do not have ; and I do think it is significant 
that, if I am correct, tttiat we jwill take a loss, that a loss of potato 
acreage will be great, hot only on the loss of potatoes harvested, 
but it is of no value, because ii is frozen. * 

Senator Hathaway. Chip 7 do you want to make a statement? 
. Mr, Bull, Mr. Chairnan, Congressman Cohen, members of the sub- 
committee, my name is Chipman C. Bull. I am the executive director 
of the Maine Potato Commission. I have held that position since 
July 1969 and for a short i/ime, I Would say 3 years, until Septem- 
ber 1, 1973, I was concurrently vice president of the Maine Potato 
Council. / 

Prior to that, I was a Mate executive d^ector of the Agricultural 
S^tabilization and Conservation Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. / \ \ 

1 was bom on a potaxo farm in Aroostook County, i reside at 
^ Parsons* Road in Presqufe Isle, Maine. . - 

I hesitate to admit tha/t I have never picked potatoes, because what 
Smith was alluding to was not a matter of how much^you could earn 
an h^ur, it was a matter of q^^ility, in my case it was motivation. 
. My father, if he had not continually supervised me, I do not, think 
I would havQ/made enough for hyn tb buy the clothes that I had to 
wear. But I am appearing here tod^iy on behalf of the Maine Potato 
Commission', and would Tike to make a statement on behalf of the 
chairman of that commission, R. Arnold Roach, from Smyrna Mills, 
Maine, who is a potato growfir and farmer, today he^ould be here 
except that he is also a coloneLm the National Guard, which scares 
me sometimes, knowing AmolaTHbut^there is an exercise going on, 
and he is otherwise engaged today. 

But he has authorized me to explain for the re'cord that he produces 
180 acreS of potatoes, that he uses exclusively hand labor. This year 
his total crew was 120 people, 105 of those were pickers. 
— He started out thi&-^ason with 65 pickers; he wound up. with 105. 
Fifteen^^>f>4hese employees are truckdrivers, potatohouse workers, 
et cetera. He^aid that approximately 25 percent of the 105 pickers 
were children undfei^he age of 12. 

He estimates that w^re he not allowed to use children under the age 
of 12 in his harvest operation, he would probably lose 75 percent of his 
crew, because the mothers aCcct)inpany the children in the fields. 

If the kids could not pick, tne mothers would not be able to. All of 
his pickers were women. He say^ he would not hire men because they 
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would not bo able to db the jolb. He hires all the people. He uses vir- 
tually all the kids in the ^roa; 

Afi far as mechanical harvesters are concerned, it seems that in his 
area there are only two farmers using mechanical harvesters out of 
approximately 40, that would be in thiit available area, up to around 
Houlton and Littleton, in that area. IVIost of them use hand labor. 

lie also said that he wanted me to advise the distinguished chairman 
that last year lie had a good yea^r, he built a new bathroom, and tliis 
' year he was hopingT^haTlTe would have another good year so that he 
^ could pay for the path out to it. But he is afraid that he is going to have 
' to get along on coarse gravel, the.way things look. 

That is all I have to say. I would be glad to respond to any questions 
>that you may have, * 
y SenatorHATttAWAY. Chip, thank you very much. 
You brought up an important question. 

I just wonder if any^of you can tell me just how many additional 
adults we would lose if we deci^^d that under 12's could not work? 

Is Mr. Roach's experience typicitl of the whole county, that he would 
lose 75 percent of his crew if the kids were taken off? Or do you have 
' any estimates^ 

Mr. Weeks. I have indicated ia the summar^ that that figure, we do 
not have any real hard statistics on. I jyst would not be able to an- 
swer — maybe Smith would be able to^eak to that better than I can. 
That is one of the statistics we were^Hot asked abouf . 

It is too late to ask it, but.we;tml perhaps in^^ future. There is no 
question that tl^re is a perpeil£age, but as I said^ in the testimony, it is 
unquantified as far as Ltetow f Or the whole CO , 

Senator Hatha w^^^ Are y^ur questions and answers in the survey 
made a part of the recoi" " 

Mr. Weeks. Yes. " . " 

Senator Hathaway. How many^ypu asked, and so forth ? . 
*' Mr. Weeks. Yes ; that is correct. i 

Senator Hathaway. jyir.^McIntyre, can you shed any light on that 
particular question? . - 

Mr. McIntyre. No; it is a substantial number. It would be more 
down in that area that Chip testified to, than it would nearer these 
larger towns, because we have a lot of youths, like out in Presque Isle, 
Caribou, and so on, whose parents are white-collar employees, and in 
many of those instances the mother will not be along. 

The number is substantial, it varies community to community. But 
there are no firm figures. 

Senator Hathaway. What kind of employment records do you re- •^^^ 
quire these members to keep for purposes of complying with the Fair 
Labor Standards Act ? 

I think that is one of the difficulties that the people in the Labor 
Department experienced, the inadequacy of recordkeeping here in the 

county. ^"^\s.^ 
I cannot document that, but I have heard that rep6rt. ' 
Mr. McIntyre. If I might respond to that. Senator, the farmer, 
I think I am correct, if he is not employing a foreign worker, a bonded 
foreign worker, he is under no obligation to keep any records, except* 
those that he has to keep with respect to paying his crew. 
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It is custo^nary pr a farnuu- to keep a da^-to-day record Qf the 
^barrels ^picked, ana so on, of each omployee picking, because he Has 
' to have this to mee/his payroll. 

I do not understand that he is under any legal obligation. 

Senator Hathaway. I think ho is, insofar as he copies under the 
law, by employmg 500 man-days of labor in a telendar quarter. 

Mr. McIntyt^. This is correct.* ^ 
. Senator Hatoawat* Atid also for wage.^ and hour, and as to what 
wages he is claaming. 

Mi-. McInVtre. Yes; but he can establish that from his own Rec- 
ords. He is n0t obligated to report this. 

Senator Hathaway. If he wants to establish his exception under 
the law, he would have to show that he was under the 500 man-day 
requirement? 

Mr. McIntyre. It is my understanding that he, has to be able to 
show this, but my point is he is under no obligation, unless he is con^ 
tacted. He has to^ave the information i£he is contacted, but he does 
not have to report this prior to that. - 

Senator 'Hathaway. If he does not have it, then he is going to be 
hold under the law, that is the problem. 

Mr. McIntyre. That is true. .As having operated a farm for 20 
yeam'or so with these hand crews, it was, as far as I know, customary 
to pay by check, record the^barrels picked, and so on. 
- The recordns there, but it has been a private niatter. j 

Senator Hathaway. Fincy. Bill? * ^ 

Mr. Cohen. Just a couple of questions. From all the testimony, it 
is rather clear that n small percentage of aliens are now used in 
T>fcking operations. What percentage of children, 12~year-old sons 
and daughter of migrallfs, ; and — in other words, when they come 
over, even the small percentage that does come, or do come, do they 
^^T'ing children.as well? 

Mr. McIntyre. Let me indicate first that there is no one, no mi- 
grants brought in; I want to get away from the word "migrant." 

Afr, Cohen. Alien. 

Mr. McIntyre. There is no bonded alien brought in under 16 years 
of age. This is by law. We bring very few under 18. 

Mr. Cohen. Would it be fair to say that there are no significant 
housing or sanitation problems created by the operations in. this 
county? * ^ 

Mr. McInttoe. With respect to the 12-year-old aliens? 

Mr. Cohen. No, with respect to the entire labor.force. Most of the 
people jro home that evening? ■ , 

Mr. McIntxre. Yes. Tltis is all, practically all of these youngsters 
are employed by^itetglYbors, relatives, and within 5 miles. 

Senator Hathaway. I. am just trying to bring that out for this 
record so we can have it back in Washington. 

TVTr. McIntyre. Let me introduce another thing. I am not saying this 
critically, because I have been involve^in this for years. 

We use the term migiants with respect to Canadians ; use it loose- 
ly, for the want of a better tenn.\Our Canadian workers are not 
migrants, in my understanding of the term. Fifty percent of them, 
some high percentage, go home on weekends. They are all residents 
within50itiiles, or 75 miles of the border. X > 
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•Fifty percent of them work for the same farm that they worked la§t 
year. They do not have the cliaracteristics of a migrant, and they are 
workers from a distance, and quite a lot of this is tme of our Indians, 
.although we have hjid little to do with an Indian movement. 

Let me say that th4 Indian movement, which was 250, is down^^^^ 
Mr. Cohen. Are there uny herbicides, pesticides, insecticid^wm<;h 
ight prove harmful to anyone picking? ^ 
Mr. McIntyre. I am not aware of any hazards there. I suppose if 
you went out and inquired enough, you could find an instance where, 
at some time or another, a person would have a little allergy to a top 
killing material. This would be the only thing that w.ould be involved, 
and I have known a few cases.of-that. But^ to my knowledge, it never 
has been serious, and of very short duration. 

Mr. Cohen. Is there any official reporting mechanism that we have 
in the State whereby accidents, or. incidents that you indicate, might 
be reported, and a record kept? . • j 

Mr. McIntytce. Not to my knowledge. There was a question raised 
here whether farmers had to have workmen's compensation. 

My understanding of the law is that a farmer must either have work- 
men's compensation, or employer Jiability, that is for practical farm- 
ing. But I am not a'ware of any summary of this, any data available. 

Mr. Cohen. Would it be a fair statement that we could be able to 
determine' from checking with the State auth6rities as to whethW 
there has been a'ny substantial increase in workmen's comp rates oveV 
the years due to hazards or accidents? We could determine it from^ 
that? • ' ' 

Mr. McIntyre. 1 am certain it is available. Part of our f armei:s nave 
employer, liability coverage, and I doubt if any Agency }^ould have 
that data, but a very substantial number have workmen's comp, and 
any farmer that employs Canadians has to have workmen's comp, 
covering his entire crew. 

Mr. Weejks. OneV)ther comment I would make — and perhaps Bar- 
nard should make iV^but it is my understanding that any pesticide- 
. herbicide situation normally put on anywliere from 2 to 3 weeks 
prior to the harvest, preferably some of tlie mechanical harvesters can 
get by with**les^ than thati But the preferred way to put the top kill 
on, and herbicide, insecticide, rather, at least 2 to 3 weeks ahead of 

time. \ \ .n n 

Maybe Bernard wouldxcomment on that more specifically. 

Mr. Shaw. think basically insecticides are applied 4 or more . 
weeks J^rior to harvest. Because you are not going to put an insecticide 
on them and then kill them> You are n A going to waste any money on 
this, and turn around and*kiri them.. ' , 

This is what we are talking ^bout, ^4 weeks prior, with as little dan- 
ger as far as residue iS concemed.\ 1 

There is another point that I would like to bring up, and being 
chairman of my local school committee, representing 2,200 students, . 
and I think both the gi-owers and the school committees have sat down / 
together and tried to evaluate the labor needs of our community,^ 
think this is fair to assume, that most bf the school committees in the 
county haVe done this as well. 
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toward the needs of the grower for that harvest season. ' 

I think it would be fair to say that most of the school committees 
are oriented to Our potato growing situation, and underetand the needs 
of the growers here in Aroostook County. - 

We have spent a great deal of time in Limestone, evaluating our 
position as to Releasing students from school, who would not be "em- 
ployed in the harvest, and for those who would be employed. 

taking this approjjgh, I think that we have' come up in Limestone 
with a v6ry fair and afcequate situation of releasing students as needed 
for the grower^ and wSsJiave tried to keep the needs of the growers 
totally satisfied/5o that we are not going to run into a situation where 
we have a tremendous amount of potatoes left in the ground for f reeze- 
ups. Because we are a community of agricultural people, our economy 
is based on that^^^ind we look toward it with a great deal of anxiety, 
particularly in the '^ct that, of the need 6f the grower, and of course, 
{tlways consider the end result, the education for the young people. 
Try not to destroy or enhance that in any way, oi: to change it, . 
Mr. Cohen. Thank you. 

iSenator Hathaway. One question I Ijave with regard to transporta- 
tion is how do" the children under 12 get to the fields? 

Mr. DeMerchant, As a means of transporting children from, say 
thisNarea of Presque Isle, to the outside area, school buses have oeen 
^mplayed, which pass regulations In the State, inspection, and so 
forth. The pickups must have adequate sideboard covering, and these 
dhildren are supervised. That is aboift it. . - 

yhe parents, of course, neighborhood parents, gather in three or 
four children that go tof)ne specific farm, and agree among the par- 
en4:s to brin^ them. ^ , 

I cannot seem to think of too much more, other than they come 
by bus, unless it is just across the field, or the neighbor's dbbryard. 

Senator Hathaway. I am just trying to determine if the way they 
get to the field i^ hazardous or not — if the traveling is dark in the 
morning. ^ 
Mr. DeMerchant. No, I do not think that--^ 
Senator Hathaway. Or at night when they finish ? * 
Mr. DeMerchant. Most generally when finishing with young chil- 
dren in the picking field, say ^if^u start at 6 o'clock in the morning, 
they get there at ,6, or a quarter past. It is becoming daylight. You 
cannot start until you find ihe potatoes on the ground. 

Senator Hathaway. Yon do not use flashlimts ? ' * 

^ Mr. DeMerchant. After a child has worked, say a^- or 10-hour day, 
at '4:3P; most generally you will see the bigger men blowing dcwn, 
they ^re most generally leaving by 5, or a quarter past. It is pimty 
unusual that anybody would stay out uhtil dark. 

JkEr. Cohen. Just one clarification. Chip, on Colonel Roach, I think 
you indicated that 25 percent of his labor force was 12 or under? 
Mr. Bull. Under 12. ^^..^^ 
^r. Cohen. And that if he lost his — ifjfeh^^biiJd not work, h^^^^ 
wobld lose 75 percent of his force ? ^ 



Mr. Cohen. Which would be two adults per child, roughly, and 
they are all women? , ' 



Mr. Bull. Yes. 
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Mr. Bull. You are a mo^thematician, and I am not. 
Mr. Cohen. I would assume that there was at least 25 perceait of 
c^uAdr^^^ 

Mr. Bull. That would be my assumption, too. 
Mr. CoHEJq. So they do not pick us apart on our statistics. 
Mr. Bull. Right. ^ , • , 

Mr. DEa&RCHANT.^ Congressman, I would like to add that sitting 
Here alongside of Chip, who is out promoting our quality, specific pacll 
ot potatoes that are going out, this is our real means of quality, these 
hand picked potatoes. ^ • • 

We use harvesters, a great number of us, myself particularlyllil mv 
packing operation, I see a need f^r taking a small segment of my crop 
to supply certain quality to the.-jnarket, we are willing to pay for it. 
1 guess, that is abput all I havejto say on it, but it is a fact in the 
market. . ? ' ' 

Mr. Bull I have one more point on that same line, that Mr. Roach t 
mentioned also to me; I asked him whether ^r not, why he did not 
nave the mecHanical harvester in his operations. ^ 

He mentioned two reasons. One,- the size and location of his fields, 
the helds are so small he would spend most of the time turning around, 
and the other being the fact that the type of soil that he has^ he would 
have too much bruising, and I think this is what Storer has gone into it 
for. & 

It would he hard to market them, because you do get quite a bit of 
bruising if there are stones. • ✓ 

Mr. Cohen. Mx\ Chairman, I would add that I waiH to commend 
Mr. Mclntyre for his comments about the varying ability of the 
pickers. 

When I went 6ut this fall, I lasted about 1 hour after the cameras 
left. I think I'm in pretty good sha^e. 

Mr. McIntyre. W® have just one co^unent in this regard, I can 
understand tMt, I do not care to pick potatoes myself, either, 

I did not when I l^ad to. The question has been raised. Ifere, why is 
he unemploy^ed when we haye a shortage. You can raise that all over 
the countiy , on anything. But these people are not capable of picking 
potatoes physically, they are not adapted to it. 

You have plenty of housewives here, 40 years old or over^ A good 
many of them women wHo may have picked when.they were youngsters, 
but they would not pick potatoes, even if they did not get unemploy- 
ment compensation. They are not a part of the picking market. 

Now, to make one» pfher point, your best potato .pickers are not the 
high school youths. Yoi;ir best potato pickers are in the seventh and 
eighth grade, where they are content with the fact th^t this is their 
only opportunity to earn a living, to earn this extra money. 

Once they get into high schopl they want to be on the trucks, or in 
the potato house, or on the harvester.^ So this unemployed force, 
statistically, is available. Actually it is not there. There is not anything 
you can do that will make 35- and 40-year-old women in Aroostodk 
County pick potatoes in jarge numbers. - 
, Senator IIatha WAY. They do not? , 

Mr. Weeks., I have an interesting plaque here, which I was made 
aware of' yesterday. I never heard of this before, and I think the coni- 
mittee would be interested in it. ^ ^ 
It iS^stds as follows: . - 
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"Presented to Myro^ji Gartley in appreciation for being so kind to us, ^ 
your poUto'picking 6row of 72." 

I never heard of that being done before, and that was brought to my 
attention yesterday. That is an indication of what his student ci-ew 
thinks of hiiru 

Senator BDvthaway. Tliank you very much. We appreciate your 
testimony, and we will adjourn for lunoh for about an hour. 
> • Wo will come back^at 1:15. 

[Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 1 :15 Prm., the same day.] 

AFTEnNTOON SESSION 

* ■ ■ 'J ■ . . . ■ 

Senator Hathaway. Tlje subcommittee will come to ordery and I 
apolqgizp for taking lon^^er than we anticipated'^f or liinch. 

ThQ first witnesses this afternoon will be a panel of parents md 
chil^renj Mr. Wayne Knight, Dr. Samuel Itideout, Mrs. Delores Dash, 
along with Kimberly Hideout, Todd Grass, and Richalene Higgins, 

mil all of you come up to the witness table, please ? 

Well, I understand three of you children have a statement you 
would like to»make, and we will start with you I^ichaJene. 

STATEMENT OF BlCHALENE HIGGINS/STTIDEKT ; WAYNE ENIGHT, 
PAEENT; KIMBERLY BIDEOUT, STtTOENT; TODD GRASS, STU- 
DENT ; DB. SAMTJEI BIDEOUT ; A,ND IJBS. DELORS § DASH, A PANEL 
OF pabents and CHILDBEN \ o . 

Miss HiGOiNS. Mjr name is Riclmlen^^iggins.T am 9 years old, and 
I live on a farm witli my parents. L ani a Straight "A" student at the 
I'ourth Street School 

Ciast year I earned $87 by picking potatoes, and I am spending my 
money on clothes this summer. I look :^orward to picking pota-toeSr I 
^think picking potatoes is fun, and I enjoy making the money^ 

Thank. you. A ' 

Senator Hathaway. How old did you say you were ? 
. Miss HiooiNs. Nine years. . * 

Senator Hathaway. And you picked last year? 

Miss HiooiNS. Yes. 

Senator Hathaway. How many weeks, about ? 
Miss HiGoiNS. One. 

Senator Hatha way. How long during the day, all day long ? 
Miss HiooiNs. Yes, 

Senatoj^jATHA WAY. Were you tired at the end of the day ? 
Miss ^feioTNS. Yes. ' 
' Senatof Hathaway. Is it hard work ? 
IMfiss Hjooins. Kind of. 

Senator Hathaway. What do you like better, pickiijig potatoes or 
going to schc^l ? 

Miss Hiooinb. Picking potatoes. 

Senator Hathaway. This is Kimberly ? 

JVtiss RroEouT. Yes. 

Sehatpr Hathaway. Would you like to read your statement, or just 
' t^ll us about your experience of picking potatoes ? . 

.\ 
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MLsj? RiDEprT. Woll, 4 liko picking potatoes, because I think it is 
kind of fun. You are witb youi* frieiulfi, and I get^sotne money, and I 
buy Christmas presentif, and sometimes I buy sonietliing for myself, 
and I KAve liPjnonoy. ' s 

Senutor IlATiiAWAY. llbw ituich m()ney'did you luaku last ye'ar ?, 

.tlissRn)E0UT.$131.. ^ , >^ 

Senator H.vf iiaway^ How old are you, Kimberly ? 

Miss RmKoiTT. Ten, 

Senator Hathaway. Todd ? 

Mnster Gil\>8. Mv name is Todd Gmss. I am 10 yoai-s old. I am m 
the fifth gra(le at Fourth Street School in Mxir^ Ilill. I have he&a 
picking potatoes for the^last 4 years. I usually pick 30 to 3S barrels 
a day. 

I go to the field with liiy motliei' and bi'othei-s. We help each other 
when we get behind. This year I earned $200, an/1 our family earned 
$967 aUogetliei'. My bi'other and I buy aH our clothes aiTd put the rest 
in the bank. 

Senator TIatua WAY. Thank you. 

How many weeks did you \yoi*l{ last year? ^ 

Master Git\s8. Tlaree ov 4. ^ • * , 

« Senator II^tiiawVy. Did you find it hard work? 

Master (tuass. Yes. ^ 

Senator Hathaway. Do you^ike it ? 

Ma.ster GitASS. YcK. " ^ " ^ 

SenatorHATiiAWAY. Yo^ir parents were with yoii;? • ^ * 

Master Giuhs. My mother. , ^ ; 

Senator Hathaway. Mrs. Dash, do yau haVe a statement? 

Mrs. Dash. Mj^ name is Delores r)a.sh. I was horn /and vaised in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and presently i-eside on a larin in New Sweden. 

My 20 yeai-s pf being married to a man in the U.S.' Air Fprce has 
given me and my seven children the opportunity to live in many dif- 
ferent ])arts of the counti'y. . 

Mv childi'en have had the advantage of seeing, ancf experiencing 
inany different lifestyles. These past 4 y(^rs, living in Aroostook 
County, have been by far-one of the mo.st Vetvarding experiences they 
have had. ' I . : . 

By paitici{^)ating in the potato harvest, they know wl)at it is to work, 
hai'd to earn money. 

This is not a unique thing for my children, as they have worked in 
soft fruit harvest in Wasliingt(m State. Picking potatoes may be harder 
than picking strawberries, but tli0 rewards far outweigh the difference 
in work. 

\^ Money, of course, i.sv only one of the positive aspects of picking 
p<)tatoes. They also learn self-re.spect, independence, and know that 

'they are truly needed. Xfany farmers in this area would be hard pressed 
to get their crops harveste(t without the children, and without potatoes, 
the rest of t^e local economy woidd .suffer. 

Ask aT\y rtierchant what the potato harvest means to his business. It 
is like two CliHstuuis seasons a vear, as the children cQme from all over 
thjM^coHTty to sh(vp and spend. Every dollar spent stiimilates the econ- 
omv far beygnd the|arin. ^ 

( The potato harvestxmeans many things to many people. Some par- 
ents, I am surc^, view rKjis an annoyance, wh]le others do not. Some 
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teachers dislike the interruptions, wiiile othei's capitalize on the experi- 
ence, and use it as an example on how our Nation's economy works. 

So there are no shnple ans^vers to this problem. I do know that tiy 
• children, both my foster, as well as my own,iire better off for having 
jparticipated in the potato harvest. Both my husbancl and I feel that in 
j^tRe yeai's to come our children will thank us for the valuable lessons 
jleamed while living in Aroostook. , 
' Thanlcyou. ' 

Senator Hathaway. Thank you very m\ich. 

Mr. Knight, did you have a statement ? 

Mr. Knight. Yes. , 

My name, Mr. Chairman^ is Wayne Knight. I am here to testify as 
a parent who sends children into the field every year. ' ^ y 

I never^ltljwght tliat we would reach this ^oint where we would have 
to justify doihg so, Uecause it is a way of life here, as you probdbly 
well know. / 

I have four children, three of whoiti pj^rticipate in the harvest, the' 
youngest, the 6-year-oldg participates on Saturday afternodns/when I 
o take her up.' 7 

' Now, as I said before, it is a ^ay of life with us here. Most of our 
children, doctors, lawyers, what have you, all participate in the har- ' 
vest, There^i^ a great lesson to be learned tnere. Your hard work fo;' 
a day's pay, and you ai*e a mft.ster of your earnings, so to speak, inas- 
much as how many barrels of potatoes you pick determinefs how much 
money you are going to earn. / 

I have never once heard my children Complain about flaving to pick 
potatoes. One is 17, and one is 16, and^the other one is 12, the ones who 
participate. I think they look forward toit^or at least I always thought 
they had. They hove a heck of a good timeTTheXput in a long^ay* 

1 think the oldest one brought liome just this side of $400 this year. 
The next to the oldest, a little over $300, and the youngest around 
$225. They have got somebody's check, &nd they have to do something 
with it. There is a lesson to be learned, they Have to cash it. There is a 
lesson there.* ' ^ ' 

The work, .each thing, is extremely important* They are busy through 
that particular 5- or 6- week period, and then there is the banking thtit 
comes into it, the savings, and all of these lesspns are important/to 
kids. .V V '•f/ / 

We are foj-tunate here that we have this ojjportiinity to teach/ our- 
children in this manner. As far as children being abused — 12 yeajrs — 
I have never seen, in my 39 years. I think We are fortimate here, and 
I wish everyone could participate in it. It affects et^eryone's lives.; 

I think that is all, unle^ you want to ask me some questions; 

Senator FTathaway. Are there other work opportunities for the 
children? ^ 

Mr. Kntght. Certainly. Some of the high school people work in 
some* of the larger department stores, one thing or another, during • 
that .period. ' 

Senator Hathaway. For this age child ? 

Mr* Kntout^ You mean the 12 and under ? 

Senator Hathaway. Yes. 

Mr. Kntoht. No ; I do not think so. Not that I am aware of. 
Senator Hathaway. Well, thank you very much for your statement. 



Dr.Rideput? 
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Dr. RiWEOiTT'. I am Dr. Ri'dcout, and I have been on both sides of 
this street, and I have had mixed feelings over the yeai-s, but I cer- 
"toinly support the principle that Wayne is alhiding to/ 

As a child, I always picked potatoes. I gness I am one who belieV^S 
inthe work ethijd when it gets down to it. . \ • 

As you know, our country is getting down to more and ipore iineln- 
ployment." We have a degree of tremendous welfare, and we still have. 
I at times am fortunate^ to make a little money so that when my children 
pick in the fi6ld, they do not know it, but they ^are ideally picking for 
'•nothing, because I pity taxes, and it is kind of sad in a way, that they 
are paying a good porti6n of the taxes. . 

But I have five, and^ they have always been there, this little girl is 
6 years old. I have had two on the back of the truck, two ()thar teen- 
agers picking. I am on the school board, so I get it from both sides. 

I think that as far as the children picking potatoes, there has been 
yery little harm tO\any child in this area. In myd^estimation, it has 
been a lot of good. Way back^ there have been some^ accidents, and of 
course, when the harvest first comes In, I was appalled, I thought 
farmei's were done with the children because they had a few unf ortu- 
nateaccidents,and^hat has been corrected. • . 

In the little children, there have been very few accidents. I think 
there is a very good'thing about learning to work, and the value of a 
dollar, to do banking, and sort of getting their experience in that line. 

It perhaps does disrupt certain schoolteaciiers, biit you educate them, 
too. We arrange it very well. It shortens up the vacationtime. 

By and large,! think most people like it, i^cludin^ the.teachers. As 
far as the children working and picking, I do not think it hurts their 
schooling. Thank you. . • ^ ^ ^ • 

Senator Hathaway. Thank you very much. ThUnks, all of you. 

The next witnesses, representing the National Com_n]ittee on the 
Education of Migrant Children, are' Cassandm Stockburger and 
Jeffrey Newman. ^ 

Welcome to the committee. Your entire statement will be put in the 
record at the conclusion of your testimony. You may proceed to sum- 
marize then, if you will. 

' STATEMENTS .OF JEFFREY NEWIVTAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AND 
CASSANDRA STOCKBURGER, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ^COMMITTEE 
Oi( THE EDUCATION OP MIGRANT CHILDREN 

Mr. Newman. Thank you, Senator. ^..^^ 
T will start, and then T will let Mtss Stockburger give an overall view 
of oiU' position. 

' We come here with mixed feelings today, ^e are happy to be invited 
and are honored to be invited. '^^^^^ 

are a littfe concerned ah^t the cold weatjier, not being use,d to it, 
and very pleased with the kindness that everyone has shown us here. 
But on the other hanfl, as a national agency that has worked to protect 
'^ildren, and streng*^hen child labor laws f over 70 years^ in this coun- 
try, we are deeply saddened that the fact tlftit the Congress may be will- 
ing to confide;* what we would considemi serious step backward, and 
we are saddened by the presentation ofcfchildren before this committee, 
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strikingly reminiscent of children in early jVart of t|ie century, 
woi'king in factories, minea, and industri es. . 

The young children of this country, iiicluding t/lie young cliildren of 
Maine^ are bright and capable,! but they do not make or determine our 
country's laws, nor W0uld we want thei i to. Otnerwise we would not 
haVQ compulsory school attehdlince, a variety of protective legislation, 
or other laws basic t6 our modem society. 

We have come /to recognize ^hild devtlopnyent in this country as .a 
complex and important area of nationarl cpncei 

jOne of the tenets iipon which the n^w amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Ap£ was based was that young cj/ildren cannot achieve nor- 
miil develppinent, are prevented from no/mal development, in work 
situations. Otherwise, yoimg children could logically worn in offices, 
stores, restaurants, as well as in the field. / ^ \ 

We must remember that we are talking here about children under 12 
years of jige, not those 12 or over. 

La$tly, we have serious questi'ons coheeriiing the statisties\ presented 
this/ morning by the represi^ntafivefe of agricultural orgtinizations, 
wljiich I would be glad to go over dttririg the question period. 
/ That is all I have to Say, and I wpUld i^e to turn the rest over to Miss 
Stockburger. / * ' 

/ Miss SWKBunoER. I am Cassandra Stockburger, and I am speak- 
ing h^re today out of , more fehan 20 yfears of experience Ivorldng 
throughout the United States in many a^icultural commimities with 
foreign workers, farmers, of every sort, to see that th^ children are 
not exploited in the workplace. X 

I also, grew up on a farm, and living iii New lfork City, I try, to 
get out as much as possible back to my ijiitiwenvironment because 
pounding the pavement is not exactly my eilvif ornnent. 
I grew up in a truck f aiming area in the^uth, 
The political of the National Ohil^ Labor Committee is yery clear^ 
In 1971, we spoke in support of the^lerislaftoiio whidh was then 
pending which would -prohibit workybn th^farms to all childr^: 
under .the age of 14 outside of scho< ' 
working for their parents on ttieir (mj 
Then, 3 years later, amendmen' 



far 



except those who 



itandards Act which did give so 
hese are the amendments which i 
Although we/ were disappointcjja 
amendments, we do support the^- 
the adequate pt-otecti(pbf childi/ 



passed to the Fair Eabor 
{dded protection to ^Idren. 
re here considering toaay. 
tKe^ limited coverage of these \ 
positive or partiaLe^teps toward 
«^ho work in agricTjKure, 




We are here today to^urge tWat/these amendments^not be modified 
/ /and that no ex&mpfcions be gnw^ed in their enf orc^ent. 
We take this posjttion for a number of reason^ 
/// First, we do not believe that there is anj^^stifioation for. the use 
/ of children unde^ the age df 12 in commercial agriculture. As has 
been, pointed out/ agriculture is v6ry ha^rdous. It constitutes aJhr^t 
to thfe saiety.of Jill young chi)4rep^ho may be so'employed- 

As yoti know, agriculture^/s^afn^^ most hazardous in- 

dustries in this country, T^^^ ijhe children, the greater the y 

hazards. ' v x 

A number of y earsj^ig^ Dr. Alice Ef-amilton, who was the professor 
of industrial mediqjiie at Harvard, Stated that "14- and 15-ye^r^da 
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who enter indiisti7 arc immature in judgment, self-control, capacity 
for concenlration, and, thoroforo, have le^ ability for sustained atten- 
tion, are more easily distracted and more liable to accidents." 

It is our belief that children younger than this are more vulnerable 
to the existing hazaixis. 

Just last week, the New York Times reported that the State of 
If4orida finally recognized the hazards of having young children in the 
^ fields, when after* one fatal accident and numerous near accidents, 
they have banned th^^ presence of children in the fields that open.to 
pick and pay harvesters. • ^ 

Further, we believe that the agricultural elsonomy as a whole has 
no need for child labor. \ 

In addition to the pei^sonal hazard of workinff in agriculture, the 
.employment of children is no longer justifiable b^ause of labor 
shortages. * ^ 

Today,: n6t only is there a high rate of unemployment, but in the 
last 10 years, at Jeast 1.4 million jobs have been eliminated, and during 
that same period, large numbers of small farmei'S and sharecroppers 
have been forced off the lands into the hired farmworker foi^ce. 

We believe the solution lies in a better utilization policy and plan 
•for farm labor that available jobs and available workers can be 
brought together. Children must not be used to unwittingly relieve' 
certain comniuniti^^-JDdLresponsibilities for- developing an adequate 
labor supply forTts industries, whethjer agriculture or otherwise. 

Most important of all, the employment of young children imder any 
cii-cumstances should not be permitted because it interferes with the 
full physical, mental, and sdcial development of young chilHren. 

Let jis not forget that we are not talking here about 14-, 15-, 16- 
year-olfte, but about 5- to 11-year olds. 

We do not advocate idleness for the young child. Proponents of 
child labor le^JRatiori have always held thai children relieved of the 
burden of Work should have the opportunity to do a child's work; 
that is, to use his time to explore a yariety of interests, to learn about 
his world, arid to participate in creative" tasks suited to his age and 
ability. ' . < 

When j^ll has been said, the most important teason for prohibiting 
the -employment of any child imder 12 is to prevent^ the deprivation 
of normal development^ 

The American people have long supported the concept that yoimg 
children should not work but^ should use the^e years to grow into 
\^eative, productive ajdUlts.' 
^Today, although some illegal child labor- does exist because of poo: 
enforctei^ of existing laws, the importance a£ child labor has been 
virtually eliiTHng^ed in mopt crops and most communities. 

Does it not se^ Straiige that only three States in the entire Na^ 
tion — Maine, Oregon, a^d Washington — still insist on using older 
children, 12 thrQUgh\l6, but also insist that they need the labor of 
children, 11, 10, 9,^ and yWinger. 
What are the reasons pehind this ? 
It can hardly be the welfare of children. , 
We have heard iirguments here today tor th6 continued use of child 
labor. These w^re predictable. It is said that child labor is necessary 
because would go unKarvested ; th%t it is good experience f or 
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the childi'en; thjit thoy loarp what it moans to work; that they assume 
' i-esponsibility ; that farmei*s need the extra income; that children like 
to earn extras for bicycles, clothing, and so forth; that parents have 
.a right to determine what their children do, and that oiir work, unlike 
othersitOations, is not harmful or hazardous, f 

We have heard all of these arguments many times from the own- 
ers of factories^ from mine owners, and from fanners. Each advance 
in protective child labor laws has brought forth the doomsayers. Yet, 
history has proved them wrong. 

The most recent example^ was the successful termination of child 
. labor in the strawberry harvests of Louisiana. \ 

EaHy in 1972, the use of children in those fields was declared illegal, 
and the Department of Labor refrioved th^ children from the fields. 

The results, no crop was lostf^x>cally recruited labor was adequate 
and willing to work; adult worker income rose because more work was 
available. Individual production rose since there was less distraction 
from their work to supervise children. -And the rate of pay increased 
^ slightly. . ^ 

Two years later, the Department of Labor in Louisiana repoii:ed to 
us that strawberry farming continues with only a normal attrition 
'rate, and that the, Rural Manpower Service has been able to assist the 
farmers in securing adult labor. 

Meanwhile^ childi:en have returned to school on a full-time basis, 
and many interstate children no longer have their education disrupted 
by leaving home-base schools long before the school year ends. 

As we have said, the child's place is not the marketplace.' The child 
learns best in a creative environment of the school or other learning 
environment desiemed for the child developmental needs. 

One of the earliest argyments for the support of child laboi- was that 
the earnings of children were necessary to support the family. 

Most of our soci^y has given up this concept as socially unaccept- 
able, and we have prbvi^ed other means for the support of the poor* 
Only slightly different is the argument that seasonal farm work pro- 
vider all children, middle class and poor alike, to earn money for 
extras. ' ^ 

Children thus motivated may well be poor judges of their work sit- 
uation. Such instant gratification may make intolerable work appear 
enjoyable at the momenta but what price shall we permit children to 
indulge these motivations? 

Othei^ argue that parents should be able to judge what is best for 
th eir children. 

We believe in matters affecting the good of the Nation. We have long 
believed that the State has the right to pass laws for fhe well-being of 
those children. 

In those areas containing large numbers of child laborers, there are 
pressures, both economic and political, which influence the decision to 
continue such practices. Thesie often have little to do with the"Meed for 
child labor. { . * 

For, example, in. Oregon) it| is felt that welfare mothers will not go 
out and work if their childi*eii cannot ^o with them, • 

Here in Maine we have h(^ard of situations \Mhere there is pressure 
from adult school employee? to continue the closmg of schools so that 
th^ can earn extra income. 
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In our study hero-in 1970, wo found school superintendents were 
hesitant at keeping the elementary schools open and ^losing the high 
schools during the harvest because it costs the taxpayer more mbney 
when some schools are open in a district and some are closed./ 
' Specificg,lly, we would argue against any exemption to the Maine 
potato ha i-vest. And in the study we mentioned |ibove, it was found 
that a trend existed to keep schools open because a number Qf the par- 
ents did not approve of the harvest recess, or that a large number of 
children were not working. o . 

We believed that the hardship, as perceived by the emp|oJ^ers. is 
n:egligible. . « 

Second, the employment of children under 12 in the harvestmg of 
potatoes is unsuitable and hainnful, We hold this to be true because 
we have heard here today how children work 8 or' 9 ho>irs. We have 
heard that there is machinery in the fields. 

We believe that this work is unsuitable for the very young child. It 
requires that consistent use of the same muscles in the back, the legs 
and the hands, which positions are believed to be extremely harmful 
to the skeletal development of preadolescent children. 

The 1974 amendments were enacted to protect young children 
because Congress was convinced, 'on the basis of evidence, that condi- 
tions in agriculture were such as to warrant such protection, and be- 
cause the Congrfess. recognized the clear hiiiidrance to development 
which work presents for young children. 

Protection,^ as it already exists under the law, will be weakened if 
any exemptions are given. Many children will be denied the protection 
of the law by the simple fact that it will increase the difficulty of 
enforcement. 

Compliance officers will find themselves devoting valuable inspection 
time to checking out exemptions, thus fui*ier diluting the clirrent 
grossly inadequate enforcement ^pracitices. 

As you know already, other areas are asking for exemptions. 

If we break down the protection we now have, it will be a continuing 
story of more and more children being allowed to work. 

The abuse of , children in agriculture vis well-documented. For 35 
years, since jprotection.wks extended to other children, we refused to 
provide equal protection for agricultural workers, and we have lost 
co^mtloss lives. Children have been maintoiji for life. But, even worse, 
because physical damage caused by work during the earlier years often 
is not visible for many, many years, we haVe. caused the suffering of 
tens of thousands and cut short tjie lives of numerous others. 

Even harder to measure is the cost to individuals and to the Nation 
because of children deprived of their normal and complete develop- 
ment as human beings. 

As you know. Senator Mark Hatfield, in a letter to the New York: 
Times, on the one hand, applauded this legislation because of the 
effect it ^f ill have on breaking thfe continuing cycle of poverty and 
neglect that has resulted 'from the abuse of migrant children. He ad- 
vocated nonmigratory children should be exempted, 

Wp believe this is a contradiction in terms, for if we acknowledge 
young child labor as abusive for one gi'oup for such developmental 
reasons, it is abusive for all. ; 
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The middle-class child, simply because of his economic status, ^is 
not immune to mistreatment, nor is he immune from being used at his 
own expense and that of others. » 

We are supported by decades of social history^ medical facts, and 
psychological tinderstanding of child development when we take the 
positioii that, regardless of the place, the time, or, the job, there is 
simply no reason to employ children under the age of 12 in com- 
mercial agriculture. ^ 

We urge the Senate not to modify these amendments so that all our** 
Nation's children may haye equal profectipn unde^-the law. 

Senator Hatha WAy. Thank you very much for your, testimony. 

I think that probably the subcommittee, the committee, and the 
entire Congress would agree with you on many of the points that you 
J^ve made with respect to child labor generally throughout the 
coimtry. 

But, of caUrse, as you are well aware, we are concerned with the 
particular situation here in Aroostook County as well as the straw- 
berry pickers out in Oregon and Washington. That is really N;he issue 
before us and not child labor nationally. _ \ 

You mentioned Mark Hatfield, for example, was against migrant 
children working, but it was all right for the local. There is a distinct 
difference there, because. the migrant children are working on a yeat- 
round basis and they are kept out of school for extensive peripdk of 
time, and they are not getting the education thatThey should be got- 
tinff, whereas the local workers here in Aroostook County, as. you are 
well aware, go to school early and then get out for the harvest, anctx 
" then go-bj^ick to school. , \ 

So they put in the required number of days^ total days^ in the school 
year. 

tam just wondering what data you have to back up the statements 
that you have made with respect to the potato picking operations here 
in Aroostook County and how extensive a study do you have? 

PP you have any documentary evidence that you woiild like t6 sub""- 
Ait in addition to your statement to support some of the conclusions 
that you have made ? 
, * Miss Stookbtjrger. We do have a study which has been printed, but 
I believe the committee has a copy which was made here a number 
of years ago. ^ 
. Senator Hathaway. It was made when ? _ 

Miss Stockbtjrger. In 1970. 

Senator Hatoaway. That has been made a part of the committee 
record? V 

Miss STocKBTJRGEn. It is in the" committee files, but we will be glad , 
to give you^nother copy. ' , / 

Senator Hathaway. I guess^we.have it. 

Let me ask you, then, a few ^ecific questions. 

You mentioned that doctors say that this type of work is hard on 
the back and the legs, and so forth, and it is bad for devl^lopment. 

If you went down to Mars Hill," ypn would ^ee a lot of kids on the 
ski slopes which requires a lot of back and leg muscular activity, and 
they do it all day long, from early in the morning to late at night. 

Wotild you prohibit children from skiing ? 

Miss STOCKBtTRGER. How many days do they do it consecutively? 

ERIC . 7,7 

^ : . \ d : \ — — ■ 
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SenaEor Hathaway. As many daj^s as they get snow, but then that 
is many days in this pait of Mjkme. 

Miss Stockbtxkoer. I think you would have to* have a medical 
opinion. / ' . 

Senator Hathaway. That is why I questioned the J^edical opinion 
that you have given us, and 1 do not know what the basis im it is. 

When you say doctors Bay 

Miss STOCKBUROER.Tha basis for our saying this? | • ^ 

Senator Hathaway. There are many spoit activities in which chil- 
dren involve the same muicles, the back muscles and leg muscles. \ 

I suppose they are ir^dttant to development. Remember that these ^ 
children do not have chai^^round their legs, and nobody is standing 
there with a whip making them go through the fields at a ceitain rat?e. 

If they ai-e tired, the/]ust sit down and take it easy. They are not 
being forced to pick eK^ery second of eveiy minute, every hour and 

every day. ' \ ^tt i j 

Mr. Newman. That wbtild be the ideal situation, Senator. We would 

worry about abuses in that case. , 

Senator Hathaway. You are mindful of the fact this is a voluntai:y 

operation and no child is forced to pick, regardless of whether he is 

tired or not? ' 
Mr. Newman. Yes ; I am. 

But thei-e is a difference. They would maintain, between, puttinff 
handcuffs on the child and having him, of his own free will theoreti- 
cally, be in a field. Children, six, seven, eight years old, are very miich 
subject to the influence of their parents or their elders in terms of 
working. - 

Just a statement liHh that would be simple enough. 

Miss STOCKBtJROER. Alsawe heard testimony today that the children 
have contests to see who can pick the most. ' 

Senator Hathaway. That makes a game out ofvit, I would think. 

Miss Stogkburoer. There are pressures; • 

Senator Hathaway. Do you have evidence to show what these pres- 
sures are? i . j ^ 

The committee has not heard of any pressures being exerted on the 
children, but we would be happy to know of any that you have lieard 
of 

Miss Stockburoer. When we take the normal development of the 
child who is trying to do S(jihiething Hke^ for— he has been told that he 
goes out and works, and that he can have a new bicple. This in itself 
constitutes the pressure. ' / \ , .4. , . 

I mean; there may be nobody standing there 0ver him; but 11 this 
is his motivation, this constitutes a pressu;p6 to Work harder and longer 
in order to achieve that goal. ^ / ^ 4. 

It may not at the very young age-/the child is not in a position to 
make a<iecisipn as to whether ho hasXad enough.^. 

Senator Hathaway. Do you th>nk that is different than normal par- 
enta4 pressure in nonagricuiturayareas ? 

Miss Stockbtjroer. I do nor know where else paf-ents put pressure 
to work 9 and 10 hours ^ day/ . . j. 1.1 i. 

Senator Hathaway. WeM, I doubt that— that you could infer that 
the parents say you can have a bicycle if you go to work, that that 
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forces the child to work 9 and 10 hours a day when \t is harmful to his 
physical condition. 
Miss Stockburger. Well, our position is 

Senator Hathaway. Have there been any studies made of adults in 
the area : that they have become deformed or lack any normal physical 
attributes because of having picked potatoes when they were 
youngsters? 

Miss Stockburger. Conversely, I am sure that no study has beeii 
- mude-to^etermine Avhetheiyin. such a population, there i§ higher 
merdenee of skeletal proj^lems or bone problems. 

Senator Hathaway," Would not we need something like that to 
substantiate your case? 

^ Miss Stoqkburger. You would need a long-time study, probably 
over a great many years. 

Senator Hathaway. I think the opposite is true, that adults in this 
part of the State are probably healthier and stronger than other parts 
&f the State because of their potato picking experience. 

Miss Stockburger. That is an assumption that I think can be made. 

Senator Hathaway. I have been going fchrough the State extensively 
through the past several years, and so has Congressman CoHen, and ' 
I think, from our observations, we can testify that is true — from our 
handshaking observations. [Laughter.] • ^ . 

Mr. JJewman, That is true. Senator, but we are talking about a 
State, that any time you have an agricultural State, it is an outdoor 
State much more than many others. 

I would expect if you were to go to the State of Nebraska where 
we Imow it has had the No. 1 football team for 5 years, they are big and 
healthy. They do not have child labor there.^So you cannot correlate 
the two together. 

Health is not necessarily correlated with being out working under 
the age of 12. ' 

Mr. Cohen. Are all of the football players , from the University 
. of Nebraska^rom Nebraska? 

Mr. Newman. Most of them are. . 

Mr. Cohen. I would suspect that there are sizable oscholarships 
granted from elsewhere. , 

Mr. Newman. Yes. " • 

Senator Hathaway. Really, the burden is on you to show the" 
damagg. . ^ ^ 

If yon do not have any study of adults, older children, ^vho'have 
been harmed physically as ,a result of picking potatoes, it does not 
seem tji^t yon can make out a case. 

It IS very speculative on your part, arjd I think Ihe sp!ecuIation the 
other way has more credibility. 

Miss Stockburger. We (Jo Imow of people who do farm work. 

Senator Hathaway. This is generally, though, other people 
throughout the country. , 

W^ hav^ to delve into the is$nes of what they are doing right here 
durin|j this brief period of time.^ . 

Miss Stockburger. But we do not do everything in isolation. We 
do not learn everything in isQl|ition,-and certainly, if there are ex- 
amples of children in ouier area^, we do not know of them 

Senator Hathaway. We take cognizance of them but apply them 
the waj&they would be applied here. 

7\9 
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If the.facts are diflyrcnt, then they cannot be applied here. Yon can- 
not takeja cTiifd who is working almost yeal- round and say, well, 
that chiy is hurt as a result of his agricultural pursuits, and say, 
ther^pre, a child in An)ostock County wlio Is working 4 or 5 weeks, 
is going to be hurt, can ybu ? ' 

Mr. Newman. I think that a study in this pqh:ticuiar instance in 
this county would cerfaifnly be advisable, and we would be glad to 
undei-take or to assist in the undertaking of such a study. 

But I do not kiiow that the bu^'den of pipof shoiiid all be on tjiis side, 
because I do not think, wh^n the t'erf^rtfb^Drug Administration allows 
a' drug to be released, they supposedly have tested \that drdg to show^ 
that there is no bad si^e effects/ I 

It is not necessarily true that before finding out whether there is 
y , we.should allow children ^0 work in 4he field, 
that was even the only area- that we wei;e 'talking al)out, if we 
susprfcted that as a possibility,/ we might weir^say let us wait 10 
yea^ before we allow children/ to work in the field again, iJ that ^ 

the only issue involved, and then say, all right, we, fmind oiit 
f rcftn the study that it is nOt truef. f 
Senator cHatiia WAY. It seems to me that the custom has been here 
r the last 50 ^ears to do this. / ^> 

The burden of proof shoul'd be on those who want to upset it, 
/rather than those who have /been doing it-, to show the harmful 
efTects. » ^ j ^ ■ ^ " ■ 

If you are working in coal mines, the harmful effects would b^ 
very easy to show. But you cannot see any harmful effects that have 
been shown in regard to the particular operalion here. 

I think that those who wrfnt to change it should have-the burden 
to show that there are harmful effects. I do not think you can do it 
simply by speculating. * | 
Mr. Newman. We jare not speculating in the general atmosphere. 
Senator Hathaway. You mso mentioned hazardous conditions. 
Now% what particular hazardous conditions are you talking about 
with respect to the potato fields here in Aroostook Counjby? 

Miss Stockbxjrger. We feel that anywhere there is a presence, two 
rows ovey, three rows over, [we do not control children to that'extent. 
Senator Hatraway. Is tMs different tfian automobiles in the street? 
Has^ardous conditions exist everywhere children are, but are t|iey 
more hazard^f out,in h p(itato field than if they are* walking across 
Main Street in Pfesque Islel? ^ . . ' 

Miss Stockbtjrger; I havle a feeling that whenihe child is work- 
uig in the field, it is not his usual environment. ^ ^ . 
Senator Hatiiaway. I would not say that of'the children here. 
- It is their {isugil envjronnient. 

Mr. .Newm;an. Senator, (f I could just suggest, I think you are 
making a very good point in terms of ^ the hazards, in tisrms of the 
physical environment here.' I am not stire, and I would not want to 
stand here and say that we can absolutely guarantel^ that work in the 
fields in Aroostook^ounty is physically ^fezfWHious. j • 

I would suggest tliat we would bfe glad to look furtheT^o^tin-^ 
terms of studios as >ve have done \in other areas, but that is iioE^ 
really the main issue that we are concei:ned with and r 

Senator Hathaway. There was one mentioned in the staterfient that 
was given; 
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*.J|T. Newman. It is one of the issues, .aiid while we have uum 
cemV about that, we would not empliasizB that as the most impc 
issue in our concern about exemption of Aroostook County in/termg 
of the n^ law, the new amendment. . • ^ 
Senato^UEATHAWAY. What is jgiir principal concern ? 
Mr. NEW^Aff. Our principal concern is in the area of chil9 
opment per\e, from a mental rat|>er than / asphysicjtl sta 
And, Sj^condlySfrdm the point of vi^ of settingA^ : 
communities armmd the count^ who could mai^ain virtd 
same amount of vfew in terii^of— in letmst of statfed positior 

We have a gentletoan her^^^ti^z^who has' distribute^ paper jtrom 
the North AmericanH^ueberry counc&s^p n9t only says in hig 
merit that blueberry pidceris should have^ne same kitiS of exer ^ 
for the veiy saipe reason^ but |ie saW all/f ruit and vegetable flickers 
should have the same kinoW exemption. j / . 

All of a sudden, we are\aking n^t jiist 1 step backward, but w^ 
would be ta^ng 10 steps bacKtoirds in t^rms of child labor and devel- 
opment, varid^ the Congress oWoi^^Jtia^^ to be in position, and I would 
tnink— and J am not xi lawyer-~ia^ saying a some point ^at it is 
all right'for one group to pick an;d^fec£work in the ^fields but not for^ 
another group. 

V I Wonder where equal protectiiin i^der^^ law then would apply 
to migrg^nt children and the migfant parent Mi^i'ant parents say 
that they need their cTiildren to work/ \ 

Senator Hathaway.' We have sufficient evidence, as was mentioned 
earlier, to show that it is harmful to the migi'ant childr^ because 
they do Ipse considerable amount of their schooling time. ^ : - 

For that reason alone, it would be necessary to prohibit it. Sut that 
is not tl^e case here. 

You saifl the mental development of the child is hurt as*a result^of 
picking potato)B3. 

Mr. Newman. I would not go so far as to say it wasjiu^f4)ut t^he 
normal development is prevented. 

Senator Hathaway. What is a potato picMng^ild losing that th^ 
rionpotatb child* is getting as far as hi^ deveKpmeht is concerned? y/ 

Miss STOOKBtJiiGEK. We are saying that child lajbor should be eMm- 
inated for young children ; that th^e is no place for them in the wor*^- 
plaice; that other forms of actijfi^ should be provided for them as a 
better use of their time as ypdng childreri, and this is as a matter of 
understanding how child^ grow and develop; that they are far 
bettier off in a creative envligpnment doing and learning things which ; 
will be of benefit to them in the future and not 

Senator Hathaway. You jbe saying this is not harmful^ That 
there is something better that^^ey could be doing? 

TJiey could be reading a book ?\ 

You are saying it is all right if they were playing baseball, or jf/ 
they weite playing a game where yo^^piekjap a round object and^throv 
it in the pasket, as long ns it was a ^m^pt would be all right? ''^ 
Miss Stockbukger. Well, that is stretching the point, ^ 
Senator Hathaway. I want to get youj* point. \ ^ ^ 
What do you think they should be doing instead of doing this ? 
Having in mind that they are only doing this for 4 weete of the 
year. ' 
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Miss Stockburoer^ Well, .their education is disrupted, and when 
- yo^ go to school a few weeks and you are out again, I understand that ^ 
some of the schools have on-call days and they gp back, and they are 
in a day or out a day, depending on the weather which has to be dis- 
ruptive to the normal flow of the .education prooess. • * . 
Mr. Cohen. That would apply to sumpier recesses, too, would it- 

not? ; , 

Miss STOCKBtrROER..No; because you^ plan tl)e education program 
much more completely on it. , ' . i 

Mr. Cohen. But they plan the educalion program just as completely 
in Aroostook County. 
Miss^TOCKfetiRGER. They have a longer period o^time. 
You -go to school 4 weeks and you are cut 4 weeks. . > 

-Mr. Cohen. And you are back in school the rest of the year. ' 
Miss Stockburger. You are bjick in school the rest of the year.. 
•Senator Hathaway. That is the same procedure that they have at , 
Exeter, and Andover academy which are^considered among the lead-/^ 
ing private institutions (^f the Nation. They take as much as a mont^ 
off at a- time and theji go back, to school. It does not seem to 
be any dii^erent. * v iT 

Mr. Newman. But not for work periods for omder 12-year-olcls. 
Senator HATrtJAWAy.^ Yqu are saying that the work during that 
interim period hurts thg^^ ^ ' ^ 

Mr. Newman. And^raTfRey are under ^12. 
Senator HatjiawAy. If they just took a 4- week vacation, you are 
saying it is all right ? , # 

Mp.'Newman. No. V f . 

I am saying there is a- difference between the two situations. 
If you are having vacation periods for 4 weeks at a tim^^ that tftere 
^ is a difference in the planning. 

The one gentleman earlier here today spoke aboyt one school system 
" where there is oncalT, I guess^ work periods, or the children are in 
school on certain davs and not oji certain othepf^; that it seems to me 
is—must be very difficult for a child who i<^in school and back and 
forth between the field to pick up and ge^Mto work on those days, or 
work in the schools. . ^/ 

Senator Hathaway. Is there any/statistical data to make your 
point? . - . . 

Has any study been done, or dp^ou just feel thut it is bad for Ihe 
child to be in one day and out the other ? 
• • They get out on holidays s0n]^etime:s, ttey are out on Satifl-days 
\ and Sundays. That disinipts t|ie weekiy schedule somewhat. , 

Are you saying that we have to be locked in to a 5 days a we§k,,- 
9 month fwfSarschobl schedule? ^ 

Mr> Newman. No; not necessarily. Bui^ this is the wayj, we have 
planned our schopl system in this country and in the State of Maine. 
And the disruption of that causes difficulties for children in tHat- 
re^rd. 

Senator Hathaway. What difficulties? ; 
Mr. Newman, In adjusting^ back to school and<>coming but of school/^ 
being in school for 1 day, a 6-hour day, out for another 6rhour day . 
or 8-hour dav, whatever it is in the field. -/ s y [ 

Se'hator JIathawa'y. What data do you have to support t^bis? * 
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Have you talked to the children tliomselves ? 
Mr. Newman. No; lam not citing any statistical data. 
Senator Hatoaway. You just think that their scheduKmay be 
disrupted? " 

Miss Stockburoer. Well, I have' had some experience in teacliinff, 
and I have worked with a. lot of schoolteachei-s. And I think that 
*you will find that after any absence that there is a period of time 
of settling down again and getting back into the process. 

Senator Hathaway. From a day, you think ? 

Afiss Stockburoer. a cliild who has been out a day lias difficulty 
getting back. v > 

Senator Hathaway, A child who has been out^a.day has difficulty 
because he has to catch up with the rest. But if you have them all 
out — — 

Miss STocKBtTRolR. Even after the Christmas'recess or spring recess, 
it takes time to get goin^again. 

Senator Hatha WAY.^es, but they have those anyway. Maybe you 
are right, that we ought to change the itvhole school curriculum. 

Miss Stockbxtroer. But this is certainly an added iilterniption to 
the school year which has barely gotti^n underway, And I think it is. 
mOTe serious, because k comes in the beginning of the school year. 

Senator Hathaway. I would think you would have to show us some 
comparison of children in other BdHs of the 'State who do not have 
these disruptions. and that they do better than the children up here. 

Do you have such studies? * 

Miss Stockburokrt^I do not know if any such studies have bee 
^ made here or elsewhere. - / 

I would think that the local pex)ple, to support continually closilig 
wihools— as far as I know, this is the only situation in the Umted 
States where ttig^sehqol system still persists in having a harvest 
vacation. \. 

They used to be prevalent throughout the South and We^t. 
^ Senator Hathaway. J^i^t h^cause they are the only one who does 
it, does not m^an it is bad or wrong. There are other school systems 
that are much difTerent, ' 

. We are trying all types of school programs throughout this country 
today. Some of them have absolutely no discipline. The children study 
what they want to study, where others, it is very rigorous. " 

We are always in the experimental stage with respect to education, 
,and I dp not see where that is difTei^ent from the rest, that you can 
see that it is harmf uU 

Miss Stockburoer. It is different to the extent that you have to 
realize what the motivation of closing the schools are. 

Senator Hathaway. DifTereht wjiat? ' 

I am sorry. I just did not hear you. , * 

Miss Stockbttrokr. When you consider the reason for closihg^ the 
school, to that'extent it is different from other types. ' 
Senator Hatiiaway, Oh, yes. * " 



The next qu^Hiyswhetlier that is a significant difference' or harm- 
ful tb the childT^^ . ^ 

Miss Stockbui^&er. The reasons given today are primarily those 
which have supported the child labor, and that is the motive. 

Senator Hathaway. You would be opposed to a child delivering 
newspapers or magazine, -v ; - 
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Mis^Stockbuugkh. TTndcn- tho affo of 12 ? 

Senator Hathaway. Any activity whore the child oarns mone 
Miss S'i:oCKBUKGEn. There is no ;*eason, we believe, for employing 
children Under the age of 12. 

Senator Hathaway. You do n^t think there is any value whatso- 
over in the. wdrk experience f oryd child under 12, as has been testified 
by Mr. Knight and others, tl/at it teaches .them to manage their 
money and about banking and so forth ? / . . ' 

Miss Stoc^kbukgek. There are ways of teaching children these 
things without putting them into the field for 9 to 10 hours a day. 

.Senator Hathaway, But you are against ali kinds of child labor, 
newspaper delivery is not^ an 8- or 9-hour occupation. 
Miss STOC?uiuuoEU. It has other hazards. / 
Senator Hathaway, You.would be against that ? j j 

Miss Stqckbitrgek. For young children ; yes. y ' 

Primarily, this involves early morning hours.^It also involVeS some 
„ exploitation, / 

Mr, NsmiAN. Wo would also suggest that in the circumstances 
here, specifically^ in the field, that a 9- or 10-hour day is in itse\f an , 
abuse, and that there are very little — there is yery little opportunity 
to monitor protection and prevejition of 'abuses. Aitd this is one o£ our 
major concerns in child laws, to cover the child's abuse, and child abuse 
can be much more stibtler than other kinds, than abuses to either older 
children or adults. - 

If wo were in a union situation here, it is virtually certain that with 
their unions here, 9 or 10 hours a day would be unheard bf, and there 
are good reasons for that in terms of the health and \yell-being of the 
workers. / ' . / 

Senator IlArnAWAY. Are .you in favor of little league baseball? , 
Mr. Ne%V2vian.|I used to coach little league basebalk 
Senator HAa;ilAWAY. So you are in f a^or of it ? 
Mr» Newman. Absolutely, ' / 

Senator Hathaway. There are many instances in whicth the coa'ch 
is bent on winnipg, that' they press the kids to a greater extent than 
you imagine the kids in the field hero are pressed. 
, Mr. New;man. I am not in favor of that abuse. I think that that kind 

of abuse is substantially different where youya^e in a 

Mr. Cohen. How do you monitor them ? . A . 

.Mr. Newman. How do you monitor abuse in little Jeagup baseball? 

Mr. Co^rENv Yes, * ^ , . . 

Mr. Newman. I would say there is no monitoring of abuse in little 
league baseball, and I have seen cases where I certainly would like to 
have seen some kind of monitoring situation. / . 

When you said littlejkague baseball, I am thinking pnlmarily of 
baseball ior young chiJHren. I am not su^e that I am in/supporfe of 
the little league system itself because it does tend to create the kind ^ 
of situation that you are raising. / 

Mr, Cohen. So, therefore, you cannot even have play l/ecause there 
might be pressure involved. That is with children uMer the ages of 
12? . ^ j 

Miss Stockbttrger. I "think there ^Vould l^a.expenences to indicate 
that competitive sports Under the age of 12 are not particularly 
desirable. * 
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Mr. Cohen. I would fii'st like to commond botli Mr. Newman anc 
Miss Stookbur^cr for your rouragc in coming from Now York int/ 
the cold climate of Maihe, and also for advancing youV opinions fo 
tljo people among tlie committee here, as well as the people in attend- 
ance here. • \ 

I am sure they are surprised to find tliat their physical fitness is in 
jeopardy now by curvature orthe spine and perhaps tlieir normal de- 
voltoment has been arrested by tlieir early employment as potato pick- 
ers wi\eu they were children. ' . 

X might add just one other thing that I must taJte issu^ with 
your statement tliat work per se for cliildren uuder J2 ddos/ nt^e^t 
development. . * / y 

If that is case, I am certainly not the man to be in Corigress. I 
started working^m my dad's bakery when I was 6 years o)d, Jinja worked 
va good many houre after school for quite a few years, aUI the way 
thi'ough high schoolx /• . ' / 

I do not know that rUias arrested ipy development and cy9ativity tp 
Uny significant degree, sbvT think T have to take issue Witly that state- 
ment. \a 

Miss Stockbitrger. But yoifi\ro exceptional. 

[Applause,] \ 

Mr. Cohen. I am certainly not going to take issue with that. 

But, seriously, I think perhaps wliat the problem is, tiiat because of 
the extreiTiism of your statement, and we have learned some years 
-ago that extremism in pursuit of a principle^, is nofc^nejceisarily a virtue* 
And I think the rigidity of your statement lindermihesthe good points 
that you rpake. / / ^ 

of course, we are concerned witli abuses of chiidren and unseemly 
situations where there are harjdshlps impQjed and rheir educational 
development is arrested. ^ // 

It seems we have an <obligation, especially those of us to formulate 
policy, of the variations in our society. " / . 

When you made the statenie;qt that the State has the right to pass 
laws to protect the well-being ot children, we agre0. 

But you said State. Here we have the Federal Government impos- 
ing a regulation wifhout regard to what the State law may, or Aroo- 
stook Count v, where you cannot demorii^traite what the abuses are. 
And it is silly to engage in a colloquy back and forth to\ show the 
weaknesses of your statement because you have not been to Aroostook 
County find have not been on a farm to witness the spirit and the / 
work efforts that we are talking about, not thWfkind of abuse that we 
can conjure up out of the pages of lustory and the whole sorry record 
of slave camps as such. That is not the cftseLhjere. 

For you to take an academic position rtK^y tha£ work per se is 
bad, then it really flies in the face of these nSwind wom^n'.^-^xjjeri- , 
ence. And I think that is where you do an injiistico to tne cause, 
frankly. ^x"' 

One other point that I would make is that Mr. Newrfian, you said 
that you were saddened by the appearance of the children here today. 
I guess the implication was that somehow the committee had sullied 
its reputation by bringing children before a committee to testify. 

Apparently you feel that children, somehow, are subjected to paren- 
tal pressure o/ abuse and that is no! wise oi*, at least, desirable, 
soei ally desirable. > . 
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T would only add that, in my oxperiences as an attorney in prosecut- 
ing? cases, and there are a number of attorneys in the audience, that 
frequently we had to call lypon children to testify, and the purpose 
behind.it was to look at the children* to evaluate their maturity, their ' 
openness, whether or* not they appeared to bo intimidated, so we 
could make a value judpnent as t© whether they wpre telling the 
trutlv \ " ' X. 

Wliat I saw here today, the children that came to testify were 
brifjht, vounp^, not at all intimidated children, but OAlfgoing, pleas- / - 
ant, and f^pnerally entluisiastie youn§; people who enjoyed the work/ 
And I think that that is to the committeo'fe credit and not to its dis-. 
parity. ^ - 

Mr. Newman. I would disafjree with that, not that I believe in 
the r'\0it or the impropriety of having children appear before* i% 
committee. 

I think that that is perfectly justifiable itnder many, many cir- 
cijtnstances, but rather because it was my impression that the many 
reasons for those .children appearing today was to say that we like 
the work, that the work is good for us, and that, theirefoi'e, because 
of ouv judgment, we would like to see that kind of woi^ continue. 
And I believe thlit that particular kind of statement is not relevant 
to the commit teeV consideration of the issl^ies involved, no more than 
it was^-elevant 30 years ago when many children v . ' 

Mr. Cohen. If they were to say they enjoy it and have fim at it, it 
does not matter ? - C 

Mr. Newman. N<>, absolutely not, ^ ' \ , ^ 

In my opinion, that, pnany times in the i920's and 1930's, children 
.who appeared before' committees would say exactly the same thing 
-aiad might well mean it. It was the judgment of their elders that this 
was not a good .^^tuation even though they may have liked it. ^ 

Mr. Cohen. Koes not it require'on thejpait of the policymakers at 
least an evaluation of the exact situation under which they were \ 
V working? ^ 

Have you .Qver iriade a trip int^ the fields of Aroostook County to * 
gee what take place in the^fields? . * - 

Mr. Ne>v]vian. Y^es, I have* ^- ' . 

'Mr. poHEN. A^nd you found that they were working 9 fu.ll hours a 
day without taking ajiy breaks? ^ , 

Youdfdnofcfind'tlmt, didyou? - ' 

]V{r. Newman. No, I did not. ^ . * 

Mr. Coheir. As a matter of fact, they wandered oyer with the fami- 
ly and talked and chatted ctrnd took breaks? ' 

' Mr. Nfavman. I would say they look a number of breaks,«but they 
wei% stillin the fie^lds f 6r 9 hours a day. \ ' f * 

And when I saw this at this time,4t concerned me. I was disturbed 
by it. ^ \ , • . 

Mr. Cohen. Onc^ again, we are back to the point where yoU ke^p 
drf^wing the general rule |rom migratory ^^orl^erSi, which certainly is 
not applicable to a 5 wqek or 4-bwegk period of tirrie, in my opinion.- 

You mak^^an additional statement about agriculture as hazardous 
without* drawing distinction 'as to whether potato harvesting is haz- 
aodous to lives. Machinery is in the fieM. ' ' , 
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Well, Senator Hathaway brought up an excellent point about ma- 
chinery in the fields. I (hiresay it*i« probably more hazardous for a^ 
child to go to school than it is to have the mother out in the field with' 
a child under her supiirvision with a machino in the field, two or three 
rows dowijL the field. * i) ■ 

So I just do not think you can make general bYoad statements and 
apply them ticross the board when, in fact, they are not consistent with 
tbo^actsasthey are in this county or thi^ State. t 

I think you are taking a very extreme position and thereby under- 
mine good points that you could make but do not make, and \VlSch db 
not apply here. 

TliatisalL 
i Senator H4T11AWAY. Tjhank you. 

Is theit5 anything else you want to say? • ' ' 

Miss STOCKBTJROEn.' I would also like to point out, when you talk 
hazards, I think it might be advisable that you nm 3ome checks as to 
the amount of lifting and the weights of these children during the 
coui'se of the day that they would be involved in. 

Senator IIatiia|\vay. We will have ^me gi-owers testifying lator^ 
They will be aMeUo tell us how heavy the weights are. 

ThaWc you vei*yfmuch^ 

[yho\)i*opai*cd (Statement of Mr. Newman and Miss Stockburger 
follows 0 
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S^at««ant on Section 23. 
of cha Pair Ubor Scandarda Aaandnencs 

o£ 197A 



fraientad by 

• JHE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
Jeffrey Newman » Execuclvt, Director 
and Caiaandra Stockburgati Director , 
of the National Cownlttaa on.tha Education of Mlgriint Children 



at Kaarlngi ^ the 

Subcoamltte^on Labor 
of the SENATE Labor and/Publlc Welfare Coanlttee 
U. p* Senate 



Preiijua Iilei Maine 
January* 18, 1975 



'The National Child Ubor Coaalttee, chartered by Congreaa in 1906, hai worked 
for some aeventy yeari to and the exploitation of the nation 'a children In 
^ factory, mine and field. At the same time it has worked to improve the educa- 
tional opportxinitiai of all childre*n and to iniure their adequate preparation 
for future work. The Na(;ional Committee on the Education of Migrant Children 
ii a program diviaion of the NCLC ^nd ia primarily con^e^ed Vith protecting 
^he rights of children of migra/it fai^m workers and improving their opportunity 
£or an education and for leading ^a productive life. 
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Ovar the yaara thara have baen two prlioax7^reaaona for^tha uaa of 
child labor. Tha first raaaon waa poverty. It was connon in cha 19th 

century for poor children to be indentured as apprentici^a in factoriea or 

ft 

at aervants. While there have been changes In such practicea over tha paat 
" 200 year a thara fs atiU preasura on the children of tha, poor to work. Many 
Vorking poor still make such a poverty level wage that children of the poor 
.are undet prcaaure to contribute to the meager Income of the family. 

•The ae^nd reason we have uaed child labor la the profit motive. 
Pot many decades and under many c^ircumatanaea employers were able to employ 
children at lowiir rates. i\l though it is generally believed that thla is not 
tha caae at preaant the persiatent^ uae of child labor would indicate that « 
children are stlil i}eliavad to be a profitable labor scarce. There are docu* 
Pentad caaaa of such for-profit exploitation of children in^h^ practice of > 
hiring a heed ojf a family to do a fixed amount of work with the expectation 
■^at he will uaa hie children* Thua the employer avolda payment of minimuffl 
wage and of Social Security taxaa on the additional workera. We aea it in 
the dependence of fatmara on large numbers of child laborera who by the fact 
they are available aarve co depre«c wajt«a and cut back on the normal competi- 
tion of Adult* for the available Joba. < 
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WHY CHILD LABOR PERSISTS 



If child libor on the ftrmli dllnot ocitt "nd If It vera not 
belUvad by tomt to ba eiMntlal to tha Induatr/ wa would not be here today 
Yet th^'f act that child labor haa peralatad In 
1>W punsUng. If you ta^c to parenta they wlU 



aome aegnenta of the economy 
tell you they want their 



chlldran to gat an education and do not wUh their Children to work. If you 



talk to eaplQyara they will tall you ^hay don<t 



0 we hava child labor If 



that child labor, eapeclAlly In 



And In a recant survey of children pf migrant f*rtt work«ra 90% aald thay want 
to ^atay In 9(^^^lnatead of working*^ 
nobody want a 'it? 

' The re<aon pfobabiy lies In the fact 
the flelda Ijb atlll aurroundad by a nuinbar of m!/tha which have for many decadea 
n«de It Invulnerable to afforta to bring work on tha farms under the aame pro- 
tectlona of the law aa other forms of work. 

Tljeae myths primarily relate to a concept that agricultural work la ^ 
different fro^woirk in other Indus tr^a« The reason agriculture was not covered 
by the^orlglftal law was primarily becaus^^^ tljla widely bellaved nyth 

ph atatementa aa "« 



rairlly like to employ children. 



ray 



The literature from those days Includ 
self began phyalcaVlabor earllAr than twelv(!,'harK^abor--too hard for any 



child of elghtfven or' nineteen. BCk after all, 



that waa lii\the open al£^ In the 



field, beautiful with waving bannerar^^the colrn, and fragran^lth 4:*he amells 
of the brown eatth, upturned by the plow^i^^;L..4lnd yet tft 'aplte of all that, 
X do not like to think tof the years from twel^fe^o nineteen, becauaa It makea 
me bitter. But suppoae my work had^ot baen in the o^^n air?" Sen. Albert 



^ Evaluation of thft Impact o f ESEA^ Tit le I Programs for Mlgratfte 
Migrant Agri cul ture Workers , HEW, 19TA. Executive Summarr, p. 
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J. Bavaridgep Indlantp «J^^r of flrat chllcl Ubor lagiaUtlon, *;phi Id- Labor 
■nd tht Nation, 1906>" ffcLC Publlcatione, 1907 . 

Even If aarliar jbellafa that work for children In agriculture waa 
leaa harof ul than work in ^factorial or minea had aome baaia in fact thia haa 
nowxhangad.' Agriculture ia no longer a faniilir affair. Agriculture ia big 
.^ainaaa. Agriculture ia induatrialixed.. Agriculttira ia mechanised. Since 
World War^Hbthe introduction of oachinea, chagiicala and paa tic idea have helped 
to make agriculture one of Hie three meet heserdoue iiiduitriei renking with 
mining end cone truct ion. NotuoKe of ue would dare pernit en eleven^yeer old 
to work in the minee or walk the girder a of a high riae building* 

^ Another nytti^ eurrounding child lebor ie that it ia good for the child 
^ to learn to work; ^hat it teechee him to aaevaaifeeponeibility. Thie ie ol^tpn 
' more rigidly* e^pfiied to children o0 jS^^^poor then to' othere. What we now know 
about child (development refutoa these theoriee. A working childhood coupled 
with edu6eti^nel and 8o6ial deprivation reeulte in undeveloped children and 
potentially fruetreted end unfulfilled adults according to Dr. Shirley £• 
Greene, a rUSr^ aociologist and reaeercher of ferm worker life petterna.^ 

Dr. Greene hes alao emphaaiecd hqw little re letionehUp there ie be- 
tween what a child lea^s working in, the fielde and ^hat he needa for the futuf^ 
Since few children cen exp'ect to become farmer a or even full-time farm worl^ra 
he ie learning dead-end ekillsN^f no further uae and of doubtful tranaferability 
to future Jobi.^ 

Childhood ie too ehort and iQiportant to take chancea-with oppor<- 

tunitiee for full development ^ Childhood\mat be used for creative learning. 

' 7~^' . ' .; 

Greene, Dr. Shirley E., "Child Labors l^tha any;Rea^bgt»s ^" Ney Gerxratlort , 
vol. 54, Np. 3, p. 21. ■ ' " - 0 
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That la, whatevar he does tauit not be an and in ItiaU but mutt give him 
opportunity to grow and davalop mentally, phyelcalV «nd aaotlonally. 

Thuo, today, young children do not wor/evan In the la^ait profea- 
alone (where thalr abllltlae would certelnly be edequete) lUch ee^ offlcee, 
■torei, reeteurenti* \ 

We heve «• e society quite properly determined thet eerly childhood 
It not e time for work under eny clrcumetencesi egrlcultu*el work le no eSk-^«^ 
ceptlon. ^ 

WHY CH1U3REN NEED PROTECTION 

Increeelngly elnce the letter pert of the nineteenth century the 
people of the' United Stetei ^nd tlielr representetlvei In government at the 
etete end federel levele heve recognized the need to protect children In the , 
work piece end conconmltently to provide Increeilng opportunltlee for ell 
children, poor end non-poor ellHe, to be educeted end to develop into productive 
adulti. The right of govornmento to cnect Uwe, protect the rlghti of children 
and to require their ettendence In echoola hai long been eccepted by the people 
of the UiS. Such lew. have aVccnsfuliy end«d the^aaelve Abuses of child 
labor 10 coanon In the early part of thla century end\«;a resulted In the veet 
majority of our children now receiving somn high achool educetlon. One of the 
pioneers In ecceptlng the principle of protection of children from work In 
order to promote their educetlon we. the St.te of Malnk^Good child , lebor lawa 
werUnacted In the Stete more then 50 yeere a^ By 1919, aa rept»KtW In the 
Sixth and S evanth Biennial Report! of the Department of Ubor 9nd lnduitr>^f or ^ 
192UI92A, the eta^e had an #»2:c«Uent Child Labpr Uw\and reported good reaulti ^ 
' had been obtained. The 1919 ieelalatlcn had raised the\$e limit at which a 
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minor could be amp ley ed during school houri from fw^rteen to fifteen, and also 

changed the educational qualifications necessary to probure a work permit lo 

that a minor muit complete the flr^t six ye/larly grades of the elementary public 

schools or their equivalent befc^rc a work permit could be Issued** 

The succeos of such legislation had,^ the Reports Indicated, resulted 
< * • 

"In the employment of a l^ss number of children under sixteen years of age at 

the present time than ever In, the history of the Stag^J of Malna* " 

Laws regulating the work of children are obviously needed for the 

pr6tectl6n gf children. Such laws are necessary to prevent exploltatloTi of •* 

children In jobs Inappropriate to. their age and physical condition. They are 

needed to guarantee that children will not be employed In unsafe or otherwise 

harmful working conditions. Thay are needed to regulate the hours of the / 

and the length of time children may work, Equally^they are needed to free 

children from work and to promote the education of children. ^ 

. - . \ ^ 

Despite general acceptance by the public of the need to provide such 

protection under the law for children who work there has been continued reluc- 

|ance to apply the law equally to children who work on the farm. ^ 

The position of. the NVt^onsl CMH Laboi* Comnintee is clear. In 1971 

we 'spoke In support of leglalaticn wljlch would prohibit work on the farms to ' 

all children under the age of fourteen outs'.Je of school hidiurs (except those , 

employed on farms ovmed by their parents). Three years later, In 1974, the 
a ' ^ - . ' , 

Pair Labor Standards Act was amended to provide added protection for children 

, working In agrlcylture. The amendments specif Icallty prohibit the employment 
of children under age twelve on farms which enlplbjr Sufficient labor to be re- 
quired to pay a minimum wrr.e. ' ..^ 

Altl^ough NCLC WAK di.^inpolnted t»e limited coverage of these amend- 
ments we do support them as a positive, though pairtlal, step towarl adequate 
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protection of children who work In agriculture. Ue *re here today to urge^t|jnt 

these amendment/ not be modified and that no exemptlona,be granned In their 

enforcement. / ^ 
■ -4 iff- 

W take this position for a number ot reasonsn,^ ^ 

First, we do not believe there can be any Justlf icatlcfn for the us' 

of cHildMn under the age of twelve In commercial agriculture* ^ Ai we have 

pointed/out abov^, agriculture is to hMardous as tfo constitut/ a threat to 

the iftety of all young children who m4y be sp employed. The youpg^f the child 

tlfe greater the hazard as emphasized by Dr- Alice Hamiltoft, who, when Profesior 

li>duftrial Medicine at Harvard, stated that "the fourteen and fifteen-year 

/d who enters industry is imnature in Judgment, self-control, capacity for 

^oncentral^t^om^nd therefore has less ability for sustained attention, is more ' 

easily disti/scted^n^^mpre liable to accidents." . ..^r-^'^'' 

jl \ourtger childrehv^rould be even more vulnerable to^b^aatardi. Just 

last week the N.Y. Tlmea reporte^^^tlut' Flor;ida had Mcilgnired the hazArd/ of 
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even having young children present in the TteWg^^JJhen one fatal accid^t i^d 
jinother near accident caused the state to^Mn the presence of chlldr^p in fields 
open to "pick and pay^^' hai^sters.^ 

Further, the agrlculjti^e economy has no need for child ^aboy. In 
addition to the personal hoards of woiJeing in- agriculture, the employment of 
ohildren is no longer ^stlj lab le becaifse of labor shortages, v/t saw cthe vir- 
tual disappearance of child labor liT^he^d and late thirties when Jobs wefe 
scare?. Today* not only is thera again an ovk^l high rate of unemployment, 
but in the last ten years at least 1.4 million J obKj^ agriculture have been 
eliminated. During th^'same period large numbers of smaM^^^^^s and share^ 
proppers have been forced off their own land and into the hired'fa^mwoirkeip-' 
force* 



*«plck and pay harvesters" are those who go to the fields to pick f^^ their own 
consumption and pay the owner according to amount picked. 
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I We believe vhac li needed is a hetyn utilization policy mnd plan 

for farm labor so Chat available Jobs and available workers can be brought 
tQRetb«?*i^ Children shoul^d^'ffot be .uied to unwittingly relieve certain concrt- - 
oi^i^s^-tyf rMpjms^ilitiea for developing an adaquate labor supply for Its ' 
imitfS^rlea^^griculture of otherwise. , *' ^ 

Child labor must be eliminated from agrictilture because it takes <way 
jobs* from adults and depf^saes wages. <Most farm workers are under^mplioyed. 
Because of the seasonal naturt of much farm labor manjr are able to secure work 
fo'r relatively few days during the year. Meclianization has made vast iiiroads 
into available Jobs* It is unconsc^nable thajt we should advocate the employ- 
ment of children in Joba that are harmful when heads of households go without 
work. At the same time there is evidence %o indicate that the mere availability 
of lidiltless niimbers of young childre.n leliminates .competition for available 
labor! and virtually guafantiees. that wages will not be compfetltive with other 
'^areas .which must compete for the available supply pf adultt labor. 

.Andj perhaps the most Important of all* the emplbyment of young children 
under any circumstances should not be permitted because lit interferes with the 
full physical* mental and social development of young children. Let us not 
fWset that we are talking here* not about 14 and 15-year olds* but about 5 - 
year olds. 

In supporting efforts tp protect young children* the late I>r. Felix 
Adler* founder of the Ethical Culture Society and a pioneer In social reform 
his country said* "All students of sociology are prtctlcally agreed that 
|Lt las the prolonged Infincy of the humaif child th^t made ci^vlUzat ion possible. 
^The long period in whlch/the child Is non-productive- has been the condition / 
Sin»..qua nbn of the evolution of htiman beings; and this for tT<70 reasons--f Irst* 
^the- prolonged state of dependence has elicited the tenderer traits* the capac;lty 
,f<^ sel£#sacrif ice In the parents. In the next place* th^ prolonged exemptl/on 
/ 5 



of th«..;^hlld froo product! 



ye Induaitry hat 



^^opportunity fo!^ ,phy a lc«l. growth •nd)the mental preparation. ^y-^the^.Uter work 



^ meant <^f tecurlng to it the 



'of llf«iv"^ 

We do not advoc|«e Idleness for the yOung child 
labor legislation have alwayt held that children relieved 
should ha^e the opportunity to do a child's wprk--that is 
explore a variety of inJerestt, to learn about hit world Jind to T?artlcipate 



In creative tasks suited, to hit ag^ and ability 



Proponents of child 
of the burden of work 
to use his time to ii 



/ 



When 111 has been said the most Important reason for ptcijjibiting the 
employment of any child. under twelve is^to prevent the deprivation of nbrmal 

development* | 

As we have said, the American people iiave long iup/(orted the concept 
that young children ihould not work but should use th^)|/ai;s to grow Into 
creative, productive adults? 

It is hard to imagine that today anyone could ac 



cept the point of view 



of one N^w Jersey cranberry '*^%mer whc* once testified in opposition to child 
''/abor laws by saying, "If man-made laws about when children must attend school > 
. are in conflict with God-made laws about when crops rlT)en, then the laws of 
God must be obeyed," ' ' ^c^^ 

' ' Today, although some Illegal child labor does ea^^^because^bf poor 
enforcement of existing laws, dependence on child labor h^s virtually be*en 
\ eliminated in most crops and in most commun^,t?les. Does it not secm*strange 
thai: only three states in the entire nation, Maine, Oregoji and Washington, still 
. inalat omualng not only oldest children, twelve to fllxtee|h, but olso inalat tUt 
they need the l<bor of children eleven, ^en, nine and yoyngeY? What are the 

* lAdler.'Dr. Felix, "Child Labor a Menace to Civilization," speech delivered 
to the Seventh Annual Conference on Child Labor, Published by American 
Academy of PoXi^cal and Social Science, 1911, ► ^' - 
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\re«ioni behind thli? It ean\ hardly be the wet^are of chlldrJnl * 
Argui&enti the 

cditinv^d-^*^ of child labor In theia iltuatlona 

^ _ ■ ' j» ■ ■ ' \ \[. v•.'^^ . ^ 

arc pradl^table*^ ^dvoc'ataf or auch^ l^ibor argue that 

. .,;■■•-( 

1* Su<:h child labor ia necaaaary; cropa would go unharveated if 
children are'not plbrmlttad to work. '4? 

2« « It la a gci^d ex|>erience Cot the children; *they learn what it 
' meana to work, ,to aaaum& teaponsibility* 
V u 

3. Pamlliaa need the extra income* 

4« Children like to^nJ^lc, to earn money £or extraa— bicyclea, 

clothing, etc* — ^ - ^ ^ 

5* '^^arenta hava a i^ight to datermine wliat tlieir cHlXareh * 

. 6* "Our'* work, unlike othera, la not lurmful or hazardous* 

We have heai^all theae arguments many timed before £rom|OVnera pC 

Cactoriea, minraa and £airma. Each advance in protective child labbr lawa hM 

< brought forth tha doomsayara* Vet hiatbry haa proved them wrong? , 

The tox^st recent exaiiq>le waa the auCceaaful termination of child labor 

in the atrawberry harveata of Louiaiana** Tangipahoa Fa^^iah ia primarily a ' 

one crop area. ^ Farms are amall— about id' acre a* atrawberriea ripen early in 

f « ■ " (" 

the harvest seaaon> -March-May* Tha. area 18 located off the i^rmal migratory 

labor routes* Very little houaing ia available for out-6f-ar^a worker a* For 

C . 

yeara 75% of t^he labor force was children* Elack achpol^^aditionally ended 
their year in ^rch ao that children were free to work legally* Although by 
1970 achool integration had ended thia practice hu^dreda of children, many from 
({,ut of atate, were providod with a half -day achool organized'^ for the purpoae of 
circumventing the law and providing farmera with child labor* , 

Early in 1972 this practice was declared illegal and ^ the U*S* Dep^i" > 
ment of Labor removed children £roi^ the fie Ida of Tangipahoa Pariah* The. 
aulta aa documented by NCLC were 
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1. No crop wAS-loit. * ' ^ 

2» Locally recruited labor w«i adequate and willing to 
work. 

\ : 

3. Adult worker Income roae because more work waa avallablet 
Individual product,ion roae becauaa there waa leaa distrac- 
tion from their work to auDervlse chiljiren and the rat« 
of pi^y increased 8light\y.l' 

Two years later the Department of Labor in Louisiana teportsd to us 
that strat^erry^armiAg continues with only a normal attrition rata and that 
ths Rural Manpower ^ervice Has been able to assist the farmers in securing 
adult labor* ^ 

Meanyhile, children have returned to school on a full-time basis. 
Hanyvinter- state children no longer have their education disrupted by Issving 
home base schoo|.s lon$ t^tffore the end of the school term and traveling hundreds 
of miles to work in ^he strawberry harvest. , ^ 

As we have said previously, the child's /place is not^the market-place. 
The child learns best in tl^e creativ* environment of the school or other learn- 
ing environment designed for the child's developmental fteeds. 

Oye of the earliest argumsnts tor the sugpo*t of child labor was that 
the earnings of children were nscessary to support0the family. Most of our 
society long ago gava up such a concept as socially urtaccsptable. Yat we i 
still find. cases where welfare f^pilies are encouraged to take their children 
to the fields during tha harvest season since a child's aamings are not de- 
ductible from welfare payments.- 

j Only slightly different is ths argument that seasonal farm work pro- 

vides all children, middle-class and poor alike, with a chancs t9 earn money 
for extras --a longed ^or bicycle or a coveted Jacket. Children thus motivistcrj 



^ "Fresh Air Sweatshops," New Generation , vol. 54, No. 3, pp. 2-11. 
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Bay wall be poor judges of the Ir worV tltuetlon* Such Instant gratlflc^lon 

• 5 



nay wall make Intolerable work appear enjoyable at the ffioment. But at what, 



price ihall we pernlt children to indulge these motivations? 

% ^ 

Others ucgue that parents should be able to detarnina what is bast 

^^9r their children.. In matters affecting the good of the natTon it;Ji^i^ong 

I < • ' 

been datemined that tha state has a right to pass laws to protect the wall<» 

being of the chi^d. 

There have 'always been those who see their situation as an exception. 

Regulations are needed for othersi but not for them. In our modern world we 

ara so intar-deper^llVit that what happens in one cooxnunity affects us all. 

Decisions which affect tha health and well-being of our nation's children must 

not be coade In isolation. ^« , 

I Jn those areas continuing to use large numbers of child laborers 

there are pressures, both ecdnomic and political, which ii^fluance tha decision 

to continue such practices. These often have little to do w^th the i\eod for 

' \ child leborj^ For example. In Oregon it is felt that welfare mothers' will not 

go out and york (thus reducing welfi^e payments) if their children cannot go 

with them. Here in Maine there '^as been pressure from some adult ^cKool 

. / * .1 

employees to continue the closing of school so they can earn extra income. 

It was reported in the 1970 study. Child Labor in Agriculture , that 

although many elementary school children were not working during' the harvest 

vaca|:i^n period school superintendents ^were "hesitant at keepii^g the elementary 

echools open andkClosing the high schools during the harveat because it cosha 

the .taxpayer more money when some schobls are open in a disrtrict and some erf. 

x:lo9Gd. 



^ Child Labor in ^ricuUure^ 1970 , Apicrican Ariends^ Service Committee, 
iHiiladelphia, 1971, pp. 34 and 59. 

2lbld., p. 60. » / » / 
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Specifically, we would argue againa.t any exaii|ption for the Maine 
potato harveat. In the atudy mentionad above, it waa found that a trend axtat«d 
in Araoatook County to keep achoola opan becauae a inajority of parenta did not 
approve of tha' harveat recaas or that a majority of the children were not 
working. Th^rofore the hardahip perceived by enployera if they are not per- 
mitted to employ childrex^ 'tinder age twelve ia negligible. 

Secondly, the employment of children under twelve in the harvesting 
of potatoes unauitabU and harmful. We hold thia to be true becauae of the 
long hour* (uaually 8-9), the uae of unragulattd machinery— diggers , tractdra, 
trudka— , the uaa of chemicals and peaticidea, and the unauitabiUty of the 
work itsslf . Potato harveatlng retjuirea conalstent uae of the same^mu«cles 
in back, lege and handa which p^iyaicians believe to be extremity harmful to 
the akeletal development of pre-adoleacent children. Further, It antaila the 
conatant lifting and the emptying of heavy baaketa. * 

The 1974 amendments were eittct'ed to protect young children in sgri- 
culture becauae Congreaa waa convinc^ed, on the baaia of Evidence preaanted by 
the people of thia nation, ^that conditions In agriculture were cuch aa to 
.warrant added protection, and becauae the ci^reas recognised the clear hindrance 
to development which work preaenta for Voung children. 

Further, protection as alresdy exists under the law will bewaerioualy 
weakened if any exemptiona are granted. Hany children will be denied the pro-^ 
taction of the law by tKe almple fact that it will increaae the <liff iculty of 
enforcement. ^ Compliance officara will find, themaelvea devoting valuable in- 
apection time to checking out exemptions, thua further diluting the current 
grossly Inadequate •nforcem*nt practices. , 
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Tht abuae of children In agrlculttira la well-doctxniented. Becauaa for 
thlrty-f Iva yeara alnca projection waa extended to other children we refused " 
to provide equal protection fot agriculture 1 workera we heve loet countless 



lives end ssen children ma^iigcd for life. But eyen wor&e, b'eeeuse physlcel 
d«iiuif« csusld by work during the early yeare often Is not vlelble f6r many, 
Ottny yeers, we heve ceueed the suffering of tens of thousende'^and cut short 



the lives of numeroUe others. Even herder to meeeure Is the co^t to Indlvl- 
/ » 

ilu«l«u4ind. ta t h e n a tl o?v-i>ecaiUag-^f - childrit deprived iJielr noraal end complet j 

''^development es human beings* 

Senator Mark Hatfield oji the one hend eppleuds the leglsletlon In 
qt^etlon beceuee of the effect It Hill heve on breeklng the continuing cycl^ 
J of poverty end neglect t|yt hee resulted from the abuse of mlgrent children 

but at the same time he edvocetes thet non-mlgr^ory children should be exempted 
from the le^» .v^^j/^f 

J^^p Vfti#ye thet this Is e contrlductlon In terme; ^or If we ecknow* 
« ledRi|'|;f 6un$ xh^^^ lebor es ebuslve for one group for such developmentel reeeons^ 
Vllf^e ej*uslvfi^<i'r all* The mlddle-cless child, simply beceuse of^is economl<? 
^'f r ft^tvitj jliif^t ISKOUne to mlstreetment nor Is he lomune from being ueed et hie 
^ own fxpetifi and tbat^of^ others. * 
I / /Any ^^llbereta^fort to make child lebor avelleble dlorupte the 

' labor smrket, tekes Jobs from kdults and depressee weges. rurnhef to exempt • - 

^ lion-mlrattacy children would discriminate agafnst the mlgrent who cen neither 

heve His own children work nor work himself In Joba held by local children. If 

„ <^ • 

protection Is needed for one child It Is needed for ell children. 

-» ° .. 

We ere supported by decades of eoclel history, medlcel fects^ end ^ 

psychologlcel undarstandln3 of child development when we take the position th^i: 
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regardless o£ the place, the time or the Job there Is simply no reason to 
enploy children under the age of twelve In comnerclal agriculture, 

A special exemption for the State of Maine, for ArooaCook County, 
would be a dangaroua return to an era when the Federal Government was neglect- 
ing Its duty to protect society's children* 

Ue urge the Senate not to modify these amendments nor to grant ex- 
emptions 80 that^all our nation's children may have equal protection under the 
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Senator Hathaway. Our next panel is a panel of educators, John 
Houghton, super.intendent, Madawaska Schools; Richard Crocker, 
superintende'ht. Caribou Schools; and Hamilton Giberson, superin- 
tendent, Houlton Schools. 

Gentlemen, your complete statement^ will be put' In the recofd at, 
the conclusion of your testimony and you, may go ahead^ and sum- 
marize if you will. . . , . . 

Mr. Giberson. We might have diversity 6f opinion. 

Senator Hatha Way. I see. / . * 

STATEMENT OF JOHN HOUGHTON, SUPERINTENDENT, MADA- 
WASKA SCHOOLS, MADAWASKA, > MAINE; RICHARD CROCKER, 
SUPERINTENDENT, CARIBOU SCHOOLS; AND HAMILTON GIBER- 
SON, SUPERINTENDENT, HOTnLTON SCHOOLS, A PANEL 'OF 
ETiUCATORS - : ' - 



Mr. HouoHTOK. I am John Hougbto;n^ ^ , 

Senator Hathaway, members of the committee, T am superintendent 
of schools of MadawaskArrMstine. It is on the border of Maine and New 
Brunswick, about 63 miles from Presque Isle. It is a combination 
manufacturirig commmiity with an agriculture component. 
" My few remarks tfiis afteriioon .will probably refer to the educa- 
tional prpblemS'.surrounding the split school year.' ^ 

The pr^emise that brings boys and girls tb school in the middle of 
August and recesses theri from 3 to 5 weeks, depending upon the 
weather, is completely indefensible f rorrl an educafion point -of view. 
• The first B or 4 weeks accomplishes little else Vhan fulfilling^ the 
. mandated State requirement for a certain number of days. In our in- 
stance, 180,. of which 175 are classroom days. ^ >a 

School systems today are expected to i^rovide most of me in-s^pvice 
^ programs and updating of staff onsite. The practice has merit in that 
it brings teachers together in a learning situation of new practices, in 
grading, teachirtg techniques and student management: 

Cu-rrently, with a strong union movement and elongated year, the 
need for the days to be worked into a school calendar, it i^ almost 
impossible to find days for professional developjnent in a system, on a 
systemwide basis, and stav within the mandated State requirements. 

There are, at present, school systems in Aroostook County which are 
- holding classes on Saturday. It has-been my premise for many years 
that we do not muke up anything when parents, teachers and students^ 
are unhappy about schools being held on Saturdays; holidays, or hav- 
ing vacation periods interrupted. 

In Madj^waska of recent years the elementary youngste^-s through 6 
- remained in school during the harvest period, and the secondary stu- 
dents do work in the harvest. 

This was a decisicmi made by the school committee 3 years ago. And 
^ as far as these youngsters are concerned, we studied it for some time 
before we made^ that decision, and the teachers presently find that the 
value of having the youngsters in school is of much greater value than 
it was when they were interrupted and had to come back and start all 
over again. ^ ^ - 

My concluding remarks, however, would differ a little bit from the 
premise that I made^t Ifhis point. 

erJc ' ' : 103 
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I would like to address myself to the 12-year-old, or boys aiid' girls in 
general, and the haf vest period. ^ 

I wotked in the county, as we referred to Aroostook, Jor a third of 
my years in education. My wife grew Up on a diversified farm in 
Ashland, 20 miles west of Presque Isle. At no time have I seen, liorTias 
anyone suggested that youngsters in Aroostook County have been 
exploited by the farmers of the county. • 

The ^youngsters cany a good lunch to the field, and return home 
each night. ^ ^ • 

In' most instances, they are neighbors or children of friends of v 
particular farmers. * - [ 

Thank you. 

Senator Hathaway. Thank you. ' « 

Mr. Crocker. Senator Hathawaj^, Representative<,Cohen, and mem- 
bers of the panel, my name ig Richard* Crocker. I am employed a^ 
superintendent of schools in Caribou, Maine, for 21 years. 
. The few remarks that I will make are, in substance, what I wrote:.to 
Senator Hathaway as to my feelings in my letter of^tfuly 30. 

I have heard it criticized that it interrupts the schpol year, and 
haviifg^been iji Caribou for 25 years, I am not sure in my own mind 
that the shorter summer recess and a harvest recess is^ a detriment, 
really. , , ' ' '* 

I cannot substantiate this on paper right how, but we were taught 
that in your learning process, the longer that you were away from a 
leai;ning situation, or did not use something,^ the greater the loss. 
* So'T am ntfi sure that a shortened summer recess is actually that 
. beneficial. I knbw that it is inconvenient for people who would like to 
spend all summer at the camps. I know that we have other recesses 
which are not too much shorter. ^ , ^ 

Our recess in Caribou is usually about 3 weeks. I have witnessed 
this over 25 years 6f seeing children of parents who are in the lower 
economic status cpme back well-cjothed. We have surveys to show how 
much money they jkave earned. I am not only looking at those people. 
I am looking at the people in the mid and upper brackets. 

They probably went into a work experience tliat they would not 
otherwise have an opportunity to. ' ' 

I think they learned the value' of a dollar. I think th^ learned the 
responsibilities of working for somebody. And I really feel that maybe 
'that they learned more in this work experience than they would in a. 
school year that was traditional, we will say, where w^ do not have the 
harvest recess. ' ' 

Thank you. \ ■ / 

Senator Hathaway. Thank you. 

Mr. GifBiiRsoN. Senator Hathaway, Representative Cohen, and mem- 
bers of tie subcommittee, it certainly is a pleaisure and an honor for me 
to be invited to come here to this meeting this afternoon, V 
I am the superintendent who stated over^the radio and television the 
^perint^ndent to be named, and I am the one who has been named.^ 

I hav^ been a teachj^r in the schools of Maine since 1938, at which 
time I started leaching in a rural school in a little community of Sid- . 
ney, MaMe, and I have been a teacher, a high schooh principal and 
superintendent for over*22 years. . 

1 am nk a native of Aroostook County although I do feel that I have 
close ties to the county. ^ ' «> , 

y 
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• My wife grew up in Maine, in the southern reaches of Aroostook * 
County, so 1 have some afllnity and I have always known what potat6 
picking was and what Aroostook County is like. 

I have ^siCed my grandfather's -farm and seen how he worked most 
of his life in dragging little stones from one place to another and piling 
•.them in piles in order to make a living oft of farm'that probably ^ 
Was no^«|e of the most productive farms that^there was in the region. 
^';BillLjpEgiQ^^i^^ to what the committee has been brought 

— ^ere today to^Speak^i' or against; I have had people in my ofl5c0 during 
the past few TCaa5^representin^ the Christian Science Monitor, repre- 
senting the Seventh^day Adventist, and I have nothing whatever 
against these particular people, but they have come up here into Aroos- 
took County with the idea that we are Simon Legrees; that we are 
driving cTiildreii out into the fields, and that we have long stakes and 
switches with which we are crueller beating children, and we are getting • 
from-them^6nMnds^f-^ushr^mel^tpart^^^ 
J'^^^ been here long enough, these people, to see what is ^oing on here. 

T EHjhk fhat Ehe people in Aroostook County are capable of making 
up their minds of whetner they need such a law as this particular child 
labor law* a 

Even though some of my ancestors probably were admirers of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, from whence I have my name, I would feel that I 
would have to address myself to Jeffersonian democracy; that that 
government that governs less, governs best. ^* 

I do not think we need from — and I know that many people are 
running.for office' and they are kll running for office, and they seem to 
have one premise in mind, that we do not need to have any more laws 
on the State level or the Federal level ; that we will let the local people 
decide what they are going to do. 

I think that tijne has come in Aroostook Coijnty . I think the people ' 
are capable of deciding whether they need a particular child labor law 
or do not need a particular child labor law. 

I do not think we need this thrust on us from Washington, or from 
any other particular place. I do not^ think there has been any studies . 
made of whether this potato harvest hurts children or does not hurt 
them. . .~ \ 

fl^know that going on to college is proliibly about the poorest way 
tha,t you judge a particular high school. 
. We do have — we did 'have a student that.came from our high school 
5n Houlton, where we had closed down for the potato harvest for a 
, long- time. He. graduated from the University of Maine in electrical " 
engineering. He received alhA's. He is one of four students that went 
'through that university and received all A's. 

Whether that is a way of equating whether you should have a * 
potato harvest recess — maybe a potato harvest recess helped him to be 
^ that type of person. Maybe the fact that^he had to go out airf'pick' 
potatoes decided for him that there was a better way in life in doing 
what he did. ^ , 

I think sometimes that if we <?ould send children out and give them' ^ 
* some of this — and we do this in career education, we send them out in 
^ ' the workplace— and I think one thmfc that thev learned from this, that 
perhafJs this is a better way of living in this world than spending 
all of your life working in a potato field or picking potatoes, things 
like that. i^ 
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I have talked with a nilmber of students who have saved enough 
money during the time that they have started in picl^ingv^otatoes so 
that they have hpen able to pay their way through colleye without 
any help — and tney would not have been able to go throiMh college 
if they had riot— ^if there was not this potato harv^ recfe. \ 

I think you" see, from wlmt you can gather, IT anw^ii favor of 
this particular law. I do not think if is a viable law; I oo not think . 
there is any need for it to have ever been passed, and we have — we 
did have in the Background Schilling who is the Federal pei'son en- 
:^rcing them. 

I asked him out there in the corridor whether he could eilfbrce this^ 
law, whether he was in a position to want to enforce it. I know he has 
talked with us as superintendents. I know- he has t^alked with the 
Maine Potato Conncil. And there. seems to be a divergence of opinion ' 
wheft he talis with either group. 
^ . WhatJsL^ tahappeii in this, particular xespect^ XAo Mt kMw^ 
He say^ m us, "Look, this is a law and^e are supposed to see that 
it is car?:ied[5u;fe." . . 

I do notjhink this is our responsibility at all, I think this is going 
to be someSbdy elsfe's responsibility, aud I think perhaps^e feel that 
their— 1 personally feel that there is no need for this la^v^ver having 
been passeifl at all^ ^ - 

I thinW/wenip here in tlie so-called jvilds of northern Maine can 
decide wmit we best ^wani for oili'selvesand how we^may be^ achieve 
what we want for our children. And I did not stay in. education as long 
as I did! without having a feeling for and a concern for children. 
That is why I stayed in it, because I taught "during the depres'sion, 
and I sjfayed in all through those times because I had this particular 
feeling for children. ^ * 
I dp not ttiink we need this at all. v \ 
I think that the Senate Svould be 'wise to do ajfray' with this par- 
ticular law and let this '^concern go back to the people and let the 
people of this area and the people of this country decide what they 
feel is best for them. 
I thank you and I appreciate coming before this august group. 
SeBjrtor Hathaway. Thank you for the last statement. Thank you 
very mi^^h fl>v> your statementsi, all of you. 

You have coverecFjust about all the? questiojis I was going to ask / 
you; but let me ask you one or two. ^ . ^ 

' You have Qome to som^ conclusiofts about; the value^ of the work 
exyierience and the faQt that ybu do not tliink that it hurts tljie edu- 
cation of children. ' * M i 

But, are there any studies madeWf this on a scientific basis that 
we (Joulrf'put into the record, or isdt4llS*n^our own observations ? 
Mr. CRoCKER.. It is jpst my own observations/ 
Senator Hatha^Way. All of you ? 

Mr. CR(fcKER«Yes. ' ... 

My. GiBERSON. I might add that I think, in Aroostook County, we 
find that we tj\J[ked about a lot of people out of work. And I tjiink 
thi^ is feme in Aroostook Coimty in particular. 

TheplB are a lot of people out of work, and I know that jferents 
have/fcome to mihwi^talked with me-and said, if you want to do away 
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with this potatd harvest, are you prepared to tell me where I am going 
to get pnough money to buy clojbhes for my children ? 
'' Inqw*, in the many places where we see children after Christmas, we 
^ee them dressed in all types of different varieties of clothing, but 
when childjren cOme back from a potato^ harvest, I think we can find 
it is just something like affer Christmas. They are all decked out in 
ihe new clothes that they have been able to puycl^ge f or themselves, 
j And I feel it would beii particular liardship on ere parents in this 
areif if it was not possiWe for the children to piclt in this potato 
^ harvest. h / , . . ' * 

Senator Hathawat. Do many teachei:s participate ? 

Mr. .OiBERSoN. I do not know that tSey pick potatoes. They prob- 
ably have risen above the potato ^cking stage. They drive trucks. 
/ Mr. EfotToMTON. I do not think;they have as many teach^ra fjartici- 
pating in the immediate recent past because the level of salarief has 
orept up<>¥er^^h4 years^tQ a point where any -teq.cher vdthjiny experi- 
ence does not feel that they want to become involved in the Work. 

These are those who wHT still (^rive trircksv as Ham has Just Inen- 
tioned, and some Other jobs, -but there are hot as many. 

Senator Hai;haway. On your point — excuse me? 
-Mr. Crocker. I would like to make one observation that when 
potato harvest rolls around, the children are practically as excited as 
they are at Christn^tls time. They look forward to it, and Mr. Giberson 
spoke about the pebple needing money for clothing and other familly 
needs, ^ . 

t '^^^^ have people from higher economic status, doctors, and so 

^^^,i,if3W^ areJ>aund to go into the fields. They enjoy it. And many 
f.-^^. ' times it is not particularly liking to the parents when the children 
f'^' come liome at, night with all of the dirt and getting the mother up at 
^ 5 o'clock and putting up thjj lunch, but this is certainly what the (3bi'l- 
\ dfiSSwant'. ^ 

Senator Hathaway. And oh your point in regard to the shortened 
summer vaction and reces^vacation to pick potatoes, is it riot true thai; 
there are a number of school districts in this country who are now em- 
^ barking on an Mperimental basis of a G-week, 2- to 3-week off year 
school schedule 

^ Mr: Crocker. Yes. v 
^""/ — *MtSj*:GQ;ffEi?. I^^ink you indicated, f ronf an educational point of 
view, tBrat^ sl^Cftln^ xip^scKools and taking a four-week break is in- 
defensible? 

Mr. HoiTOHTON. I think it is. _ ^ ^ 

Mr. Cohen. I wonder if you feel the same way about Christmas 
vacation? 
Mr. Houghton. No. 

You have had a full semester at which time the youngsters have 
been in a routine where there is a learning process. The learning proc- 
ess is fed over a long period of time, and there is a break of about 1 
week or 7 days 6f actual scliodl process. ^ ' 

I do not think that I would buy the fact at Christmas time. But it 
is the fact that— particularly in the lower grades — ^just those three 
weeks, the youngsters coming in, aiid by the time we come back in 
after potato harvest, the teaohing process has to be begun all over 
again. A^i^^'^^-^'^^'y^ ■ 

V , ■ v / ^ 

RJC 1>9T. 
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^ Just in the past 3 ydajrs^^r elementary terache^rs would not 
go ba^k to where they wer^ interrupted had^ey had to sta 

again. j%/ " / 

' Mr. Cohen. Do you feel It applies t^ grades/Bth grade, Yth^through 

.12th? ^ / ' ^ ^ 

Mr. IlouGHTON. J thin^t, in somfe instances, for some students, yes. 
Mr. Cohen. I notice you draw the distinction from those only nnder 
the sixth' gr&del ^ * , ^ ■ ^ s ^ • v t 

Mr. HouGHToR. Part of it.has tt> do with the design of the building^ 
and the committee, in their discussion, had public meetings thut were' 
helcl, and felt ^that this 13 as far as they wanted to go. , * 
' I did say in mj^ remark that we da have an agjjricultural component 
within the committee, and it is no sense in w'aymg the ted^ flag. 

I think if sociologically the haWest could4!Chandled some different 
way, I would f aVor it. , o j 

^ In my concluding remarks, 1 said I do pot see anj^ problem. I do 
not see where youngsters have been harmed by worlang in the fields. 
' I started weeding rows of beans, when I was only 8 yeai*S old, and 
we got so much fdr a roW of beans. And I think tKat ;s where some 
of thig concerns used to say ypji are i^rorth as much as a row of bearis.*» 
Sometimes those rows were s\ipposed>W be a few hundred feet long, 
" but they looked like miles. 

Mr. Cohen. I would like to. say that the^ panel has tried not to 
^ insert any partisanship" in this hearing^ ' 

YoH guoted Jefferson as saying that Government is best whenit gov- 
eifos least— and .for the past 4 yfears I have been attributing that_ 
^remark to Lipcoln. ' 

Mr. GiBfERsoN. I am, sure you are right. > v 
Mr. Cohen. No; I think you are right. , ^ j. 

V Senator HatUaway. When, you wetfe quoting , tha-t, you did not 
mean to be putting us,«ut of work — ~- , , ^ ^ 

Mr. GiBEiisoN. Not really. " ^ ' . / , 

< Senator Hathaway. Thank you very much for your testimony. We^ 
appreciate it. * , 

The next witnesses we huve is a grcfup of growers, the>next-to-4ast ' 
panel, Lawrence Gough, NeR Berce, and Herschel Smith. 
• The person who is goii^ to go first — I will start with you. 

STATEMENTS OF HERSCHEL SMITH, lAWRENCE GOUGH, NEP 
BERCE, A PANEL OF GROWERS ^ 7 

/' ' . ■ ^ 

Mr. Smith. I will start off. « / 

Senator Hathaway, Congressman Cohen, it is a pleasure to be here. 
^ I am Herschel Smith, and I am a potato grower. And I have prob- 
ably got a strong back and weak mmd from the time' I was picking 
potatoes, when? I was 6 years old. , . ^'^^ 

^tgrow about l,Oi)() acres of potatoes. I have operat^ six harvesters, 
and T have one 6r two *hand .crews. * c^jc - 

''Last y^r I enployed 1,959 schoolchildren onj^ harvesters or 
driving trucks iu- the potato gfcorages. They eaiaa^dlSk^^l of ^$18,387.22. 

I emp%ed 6t school-age children under ISi^gkMP^I^ 12 are under 
12. I paid them 40 cents a barreLfor packing. Th^sparned $11,409.^0 
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for a total OMi^tl by ther.e schoolchildren who worked for mo of 

^ Th« hand crows cost mo moro monov than tho hnrvoHtor and mo- 
chanical crows, but I fool that tho quality of tho potatoes harvested 
^moro than compensated for the extra cost. 

Wo picked theso cFuldreh ivp with tho bus in tho moniing and re- 
turned them at night to their homo. On cold days, or questionable days, 
whoro it is cloudy or threatening to min, wo keep the^^chpol bus in tho 
field where they can get in and out quickly. Thoy arc carefully super- 
vised by field foreiiien. 

' As to accidents, I Imve been doing this — I have been farming for 
• over 30 years. I do not recall any major accidents*ever other tlian a 
slivei; in the-finper, or mfjffte a cut hand. Nothing 'seriou^in 30 years. 

Aiid we hope it continues that way. * . \ 

So far as the benefits, I think we can all agree that :^a\n life is a 
gmit place to bring up a family. ^ 

The potato harvest in this area is a large part of farmtlife. The chil- 
dren not only earn money, they learn a great deah ' , 

I thiiikthat they earn the respect of others, they learn responsibility, 
they are taught lessons of honesty. They have tickets in sectionis. Each 
year we catch a fellow stuffing a ticket box and taking someone else's 
tickets off and putting his on. If we get him straiglitened out, I think it . 
might straighten him out for life. They learn the spirit of cooperjtiori 
and of competition. ' * 

They learn good habits, and I think that the habits of children' 
formed in the lower grades may carry them throwjgh life.' 

I think, it is well to have them supervised occasionally rather than 
running up and down the street, foiming delinquent habits. 

They learn to pace themselves during the day. They learn what they 
qan do and what they cannot do. 

T3iey stfrengthe^li their personality and character and, above all, they 
learn the i^-alueofa dollar. ^ . 

Many of these people get the first check and fir^t dollar that they 
ever-ea4^ed themselves. It is their own to spend wherever^they want 
to spend it. / • ^ • ' ^ 

Our cr6\v was televised last, fall on the "Good Moi^ningi^-New Eng- 
land'* show. '■ . \ ■ ^ . ' 

"^A^iiestlon w,as asked of one of the boj;s, what was he going to do 
withies money. Arid he* said he was gi|Mg to put some in the bank, 
that'he>\(^s going to buy some clothes, Shd he was going to blow the 
rest of it. « * 



. I think tbat is about it. ; ] 

Ntt is his as he^sees fit to ^end it, and I think iJiat is a great tMng. 

My children have4ffl participated in the fal/harvest, and I think 
they are the better |or it. * ; 

We will harvest our crop with or without these children, but I am 
of the firm Belief that good honest/well-supervised work is just as irn- 
^portant to the growth and development of children as a forma] 
'education. - ^ 

. With a fifooa iniection at the first, they will probably absorb th^ lat- ^ 
ter more frequently. ^ ' 

Thtok you. ^ >; / 
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Mr. Rkkcr. Sonator ITtitlmway, Roprosontativc Cohen, members of , 
tlio panel, I am Nod Bercc froin St. Agatha, Maine. I am pi^esontly 
managing a potato farm for my mother, too. 

Wo prow 158 acres of potatoes. This year wo. employed, in excess 
*of 030 man-hours at least two quart<5re of the year. 

Of our pickers, wo have 45 pickers total. We only use the picldng 
crow during the |fall. Of this, 30 percent aro 12 yeai-s of ago or 
youn^jor. . 

To dispute some of the testimony earlier given, I made several trips 
through the field during each particular day, and I have not seen a 
child working 8 to 10 hours a day. 

I might say^ that I would walk through the field and see a couple 
of kids playing, and walk a little further and see two or three 
picking, ancl a little furtli^ir there might be one sitting on one of my 
baskets, breaking the handle, and a little further, some throwing pota- 
toes up against the barrel. 

To me this is a little more like a circus than a sweathouse. And also 
they mentioned the weight barrier. ^ , 

As I am sure the other farmers will agree, we have different size 
baskets for dilTerent size people, anvwhere from 5 pounds^ on up. 

Some of the reasons I will give for eniplpying children under 12 
years of age, and to be redundant of Mr. Smith V testimony, in my 
particular area, which is a rather poor economic area, it is vQvy hard 
to find enough pickers, and not that these children under 12 pick 30 
percent of the crop ; however, they do make up 30 percent of the labor 
force.Theypro'bably pick 15 percent of the crop. _ 

But, with them, they bring their parents, who again pick possibly 
another 15 or 20 percent of the crop, and if they could not bring the 
children into the field, many times the parent would rather stay home 
with the .child. We have many families picking. 

A family of six or seven person^ may pick at one time in the field. 
In mv own particular instance, the reason that I do use pickers'is 
that I do grow 135 acres of potatoes, and it becomes uneconomical for 
myself to use a harvester. A harvester will harvest, we will say, 125 
acres of potatoes. ' 'jf.^-^^ 

1 have 135 acres. And as in most businesses, I try to produce pota- 
toes at the cheapest^amount of cost to m§. And at the present time, 
the cheapest way to produce this unit of potatoes is using a hand crew. 

If I were to purchase a,, harvester and the different attachments, 
some farmers would also have to purchase a tractor to pull it, it could 
cost me in excess of, $50,000. And one harvester would not harvest 
my total ^rop, and so I woul^^ have to purchase two, which would be 
uneconomical for mv ^ize farm. , ^: 

Just with respect to one thing^jn the advantage of. the 12-year-old, 
I have also been picking potatoes' since I was 6 yeate^old. What we 
always did when we received our paycheck, we saved our money dur- 
ing the fall, and the;i we went^ the stores after harvest and bought 
our completej^utfitjflg^iwr^l^ and wint^clothes.- And I am 
sure this is the gj^ec^ now, especially in the diswict that I am from. 

As Mr. Smith said, there is nothing quite like seeing a child, 6, 
8, 10 years old, stand in line waiting for his paycheck at the end of 
that week.' He reallyiieels like a man. 
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Thank you, * ' . 

Senator Hathaway. Before wfe gp on to the next witness, you said 
30 percent are under 12. Tliat is whi^we are concerned about. 

Mr, Bercb, YfiS, 30 percent of mj crew are under 12 years old. 

Senator Hathaway. I should make a point, I suppose. 

If you say that you— that none bi^Hhese cliildren cduld work, you 
would also lose their parents. I suppose they would be in school so the 
parents could come fof 'part of the day because the children would be 
in "School. ' 

Mr, Beroe. Possibly,* but I also feel that many parents bring their 
children to the field, and I know afcouple of cases that the parent would 
notr come if they could not brin^ thetrClTildren. 

Senator Hatha wat^. E veu if the child were in the school ? 

Mr, Beroe. Absolutely. . 

They like to have the child in the school and also to have^he child 
J)ick* ; 

' Senator Hathaway. Fine. Mr. Gough ? ' . 

Mr. GoUGH. Senator Hathaway, 'Representative Cohen, and the 
panel, I am Lawrence Gough, born fHid brought up in Aroostook 
County. . - . ^ 

As a child, I can look back with going into that potato field also, 
and I will have to confess that many of those days I do not like to think 
about, but still, in all, it was a lot of fun talook back to. 

I am presently operating a farm, live in Hodgdon, aho a farm in 
Hodgdon, 2^0 acres, table-stocked .grower. I come under the category 
of over 500 man-days. I. may have mechanical harvesters,^ut I prefer 
halid crews over the mechanical harvesters because my present table- 
stock crew prefers superior quality that we have, which simply is veiy 
hard pa gfet. 

My total crew is 85; my handpickers, 75; students, ^5; under 12 
years old, 35 ; and parent, 5. ' ' 

One part of this law that hgg been passed and that I feel is ve*7 
unfair is the 500 man-day part oPit. """^v. 

My neighbor ^can hire these childi^n under 12, but it prohibits mi 
hire them. I feel that it is unfair to meund also to the employees. 

Many of these faifilFies have worked for me over the years. The 
older children have groWn up and gone, but still there is tn© younger 
ones. They do not feel as though they want to go hire with my neigh- 
bors, because they have worked for me for year^ 

But still, I cajlnot hire them because of the way ft is set up. 

I fill in with the mechanical harvesters when I cannot get enough ' 
hand crews, ^ 

The past 2 or 3 years, it has been very hard to get enough hand- 
pickers, so WB do have to fill in a little with the mecihanfcal harvesters. 

Going "back to the supervision which we have heard here todipty, 
my wife is employed full time. She proba;bly does not get paid much 
for it, but she is there 9 hours a day in the field taking care of all 
the little problems the children have and carrying them cold drinks 
on hot days and hot drinks on*cold days,, and those who forget t^eir 
lunch .pails, ffoing and getting^them, and so on and so forth. ^ 

AI^; the diggermen driving those dijrgers back and forth ttf the 
fields 3 or 4 n^ilfes, are cojning by those children every 10 or 15 minutes. 
They help supervise them. , 
. Also, there are foremen in the field, working on trucks and so forth. 
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. ^So I feel the children are pretty well supervised in this respect- 
The children in my paiticular opemtion are taken care of as Jar as 
weather conditions go. We have a large van in the field. 
If there is a rainstorm or they want to get warm, it is there for 

them at all times, , * , . , x n i. * n 

Another point that has been brought out, which I would like to tolk 

about also, is the way those children look twvard that check on J'nday 

night. They really feel as though they are mca^ like a grownup person 

when they Step up to get that check. 

. That is all I have to Say. Thank you. 

Senator Hathaway. If you knew the children under 12 were going ^ 

to be prohibited next year, would that affect your planting next May ? 
Would you go ahead and plant the same, as much as you did last 

vear ? * 

.Mr. Berce. I probably would go ahead and pllint much the^same 
ai\d take my chances. • i % 

Senator Hathaway. On what? That we can change the lawtf 

Mr. Berce. I mean- n ' x 

. Senator Hathaway. Take the ehancfe that you would get some 
other labor? ^ ; . . ^ -\ t ^ ^ 

Mr. Bercb. Well, I would take my ^chances whether I got them 
harvested or not, like all of tlie- farmers this year. Some got them 
all and some did not. ' . xi. i. 

I feel that most of it was lack of help in most cases, even though ^ 
we did have bad weather. Those that had lots of he^, the biggest 
partgotdone. ' * . \ . 

Senator Hathaway. Even with tlje children working,' do you haye 
a hard time getting adequate siipply c/fHabor for the-'diarvest? , ^ 

Mr. Berce. Yes ; we do. * ' i ^ ^ * 

Senator Hathaway. Is he speaking for all of you ^sjipn he sa5rs 

thatf 

Mr.GouoH.Heisspwikingforme. ^ ^ ^ . 

Mr. Smtth. If we did not have the^^ children, we.take calculated 
risks for the year. ^ . „ ' . . 

Even w?th the 12-year-old and others, we did not get it all harvested. 

Senator Hathaway. Mr. Berce testified in regard to his observa- 
tions on how the ch|ldren worked in the field.^ > ]g.4>. 

Is his observation substantiated by yours ? 

It is iiDt a real picnic for them, but it is liot slave labor by any 

means? ' * J nru' 

Mv. Smith. There is a real good attitude among the children. Ihey 

\York hard, but they have a good time. Tlfey have a section, and tha.t 

sectibn is as large or as small as the^want it. * 
,But if tliey get befiind, they shorten the section up. They wa?gE|jfi; 

^^I?"it is cold, they build a bonfire with the busted barrels. Thp lagti 
day of the season, we have a hotdog roast for them. - ^ 

Wlien I go through my field, I feel like President Ford going down 
Fifth Avenlie. I have to wave to every one of the kids, and they are 
waving their baskets, and saying hi, Herschel. I just love them. It 
gives you renewed faith in the young people. You can see them work. 

Senator HatjiawXy. I am not sure President Ford would get that 
kind of reception. ' " 
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Mr. Cohen/ The last time I was going down Wall Street, they 
^^were building an ark. [Laughter] * 
I just have one question. 

Of those under 12 Years old, apparently they harvest 3 percent of 
the potatoes harvested each season. The children under 12 account 'for 
that, roughly 3 percent. I 

I think you indicated that this does not take into account tha^^he 
parente come along. • i 

Assuming that Senator Hathaway and myself we're not successful 
in doing anything about this particular law, what has been thi Ex- 
perience m those schools who now keep their schools open for/he 
grades, kindergarten through sixth grade ? . ^ 

Whatistheexperienceof employment there? 

Has there bej^n, aMrop-off in parents who would work, because it 
seems to me that yoja can no longer make the.;Urgumdnt to be objective 
about it, that the parents sthy Ifome and take cam of the children, 
because the children are there in school ? 

I aan j[ugt wondering what; the experience of those areas, Madawaska, 
several other^who close their schools down for the upper grades but 
not for the elementi^y grades ? 

Has th^r^%^nj, loss of adult empk^ 
,rMr. Smith. I \^as on the school board in Presque Isle 3 years ago, 
or Something like that, when we decided to leave sixth or seventh g^ade 
down. We did riot qlose that school. , - ■ 

It was not only the loss to the children, but it was the loss of the 
parents. It ^vas the loss of •the bus drivers, the te&c^hers. We lost many 
more people in the harvest than just that amount of students. 

Mr. Cohen. There are several areas, sych as Limestone, Madawaska, 
SAD-1, 10, and 32 now that keep their elementary grades going during 
tho season. 

I am wondering if those areas suffer a loss oe&^mployment as far as 
the adults? " ^ 

Mr. Smith. I was on the school board when we did it here on SAD-1, 
and we. lost not only the children, but we lost the parents, we lost many 
bus drivers, we lost teachers. . " 

Mr.'Co^iEN. But why would the parent not work if tlie child were 
back in school ? * . 

Mr. Smith. Well, the children go to school Uke 8 o'clock. They have 
to be there. • » 

Our harvest starts between 6 o'clock and*7 o'clock. The children go 
to school at 8 o'clock. They come back at 3 o'clock^ and the harvest doeS 
not ^?et out until 5 o'clock. 

You cannot operate in a pdtato harvest and go to work at 9 o'clock 
nnd quit at 2 'clock. 

Mr. Cohen. 1 think that point has to be made for the recqrd. 

So it will affect employment even though the schools gtay open and 
the parents will not be able to simply drop out and take care of them. 

That is all I have. 

Senator Hathaway. Thank you very much, gentlemen. I appreciate 
yourtestimonjr. ' 

Our final witness for today is Mr. Phil Sheridan from the North 
American Blueberry Council. 

You may proceed as you wish. > ^ 

Is that why your statement is blue ? 
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STATEMENT OF PHIL SHERIDAN, EXECUTIVE DIREdTOR OP THE 
NORTH AMERICAN BLUEBBiRRY COUNCIL, MARMORA, N.J. 

Mr. Sheridan. Just like your shirt, which makes me very!happy. * 

Senator Hathaway. I think my shirt has a hole in it. I hope your 
statement does not. 

Mr. Sheridan. If it does^, I \vill let you find it: , 

J want to begin by saying two' thiu^. This I think is.the^S^ legisla- 
tive hearing that I have Ipd the privilege of participating in. I am 
certain that God in his Heaven has a special place for all legislators 
who attend hearings. He has a special shade of blue for their halo, so 
that all who see them will recognize their patience and their courtesy. 

The second thing is, when I came to Presqiie Isle, and this is my first 
time, I had no idea that I would be privileged to be in the presence of 
omniscience. Omniscience that, transcends parental concern and par- 
ental care. 

I witnessed it, however„and with all of the privileges of omniscience, 
I Want to say one thing. It does ncn^ive the privilege of putting Vords' 
in anyone's mouth, part^culai^y mine. 

Tl'ie reason that I am here is not because I want to get kids working 
in the bluebcri'y fields, quite the, opposite. I will give the lady from 
the Child Labor (Commission $1,000 if she can show me any blueberry 
grower that eVer paid one dime tQ a kid u*i)der 12 yeai-s of age for pick- 
ing in the fields. 

So now that we have cleared — oh, there is one other thing. See that 
boy back there? : ^ 

Would you stand up, young fello\V in the yellow shirt? 

I want ev^eryone in this room to see an example of tl\e pitiful condi- 
tion that it creates when yon work picking potatoes. ^ 

This young man is the latest appointee to West Point. I hate to think 
\sr\mi he would be like if he had not been stunted in his development. 
«■ Now, I would like to get down to what I am really here for.' 

I am the Executive Director of the North American' jBlueberpy 
Council. This council is cmjiposed of about 4,000 growers from»tlie 
major producing areas of ^j^une, -from New Jersey, from North Garo-' 
lina, from Michigan, Indiana, and also from Oregon and Washington. 
These are the people who produce an annual crop of 250,000 pounds of 
. bluelxirri^s, both wild and cultivated. 

They ^ed that I testifiy today i-egarding the effqcts of the regida- 
tion banni% children 12 years old and under from being, not working, 
being in the olueberrv fields. 

I speak not only for the growers, I also speak for the pickers who 
arQ at' the bottom of the income scale, and who are also affected by this 
regulation. These pickers are Puertp Rican, they are Indian families, 
they are southern migrant families, as Well as local labor supply. Work- 
ing mothers from large *ity ghetioe&, high schools, college students, 
and also, teachers. 

The blueberry industry provides 4 to 8 weeks of employment to more 
than 20^000 of these people, who can earn anywhere from up to $200 
per \v'ee)5; and more picking blueberries. 

Since 1970 all of the blueberry areas have faced a probleni of in- 
creasing siBverity, namely that of obtaining a sufficient labor supply to 
take th6 crop off the busnes. 
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' I would like to make a motion that the representatives of the Chijd 
Lubor Commission.be t)ut in charge of agricultural laboi' recruitments. 
Because w6 cannot find the pickex-s, no matter how hard we try, and no 
matter what we do — advertising ow radio, television, newspapers. 

This riBffulation banning children 12 and und^r front entering the 
field has already cut the adequate labor ^upply by 20 percent last year, 
and next year if it is strictly enforced thl^y estimate that the labor sup- 
pl^^ill be cut by ofte^hird. | 

Fop the simple fact rtiat 35 percent o| our labor consists of parents 
with children in this age bracket. Pareiits who bring their kids with 
thqm into the field. They cannot afford babysitters. 

There are no day care centers in most blueberry areas, and gh^^to 
mothers feel it is a lot better to bring their kids for a day^ in tm fields, 
than to run the city Streets smoking pot, breaking windows, and if you 
think that is not the case, you ask the City of Pniladephia how much 
they spent for^sepairing broken windows in the school system. It runs 
$6 million a y^ear/ * 

Bringing the/children to the fields is exactly the waj the Blueberry 
Co. of 'Hamilton was brought into court, and found ^ilty on 20 counts 
of having children in the field. That is why the president.of my Coun- 
cil, Mr. GaTMta, is not herp. Mr. Galletta is trying to keep himself out 
of jail. He aid not recruit tliese children, they were brought there by 
their parents. ' • ^ 

Why did he not know they were there? Because he operates 1,100 * 
acres of blueberries, and the bushes are 5 to 10 feet high. There are 
seven access roads, and the pickers come by car, by bus, on foot, sonje 
1,500 people each day. 

^ This week he sent word to his crew leaders that next year. he wpijld 

' not hire mothers with small children along. One labor leader^ ^rs. 
LoVenia Lo^e who drives a bus each day from Philadelphia in the 
harvest time, said, "Mr. Galletta, you put me out of business." 

^ Insj^ead of providing employment opportunities to adults, it denies 
this sort of inc6me to most women wit|?i dependent children and cuts an 
already short labor supply. ^ . * 

I would like to give you not generalities I would like to give you^ 

^specifics with four short case histories*. 

The first is Bessie Smith. She is 36, blacjc^ lives in Philadelphia. 
Bessie lias been picking blueberries since she was a teenager. She is a 

food worker and averages about $190 a week. She is the sole.support of 
Millie, age 10, and Tina Marie, age 8. . 

When Bessie catches the labor bus at the foot of the Ben Franklin 
Bridge in Philadelphia at 6 ajptC, to go but to the fields, Willie and 
Tina go with her. Tfeej^ hav^^great time out in the-open, away from 
the city streets — yes, picHiig a few flats of blueberries for spending ^ 
money at $1.44 per flat^ they happen to feel like it, but more often, 
they^spend most of tjidr time playing with the other children who were 
brought there by thmr parents. 

Next year, imh this r*egulation in effect, this woman has to take . 
a choice offnree options. 

One, should she let her children run loose all day unsupervised, 
unattended, in the city ? Not a very good i&ea* when you live at* Second 
and Girard, which is one of the worS sections of the city. 
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Should she hire a babysitter or take the kicjs io a day care center? 
This is not only expensive, but do you know any babysitter who will 
report to work at 5 a.m. in the moniing. And I do not know any day 
care center that is open at 5 c30. 

The third chdice is for Bessie to go on relief, and who could blame 
her if she d\M i [ 

The secona case is a Puerto Rican migrant family, Manuel and 
Consuela. They have four children, three of whom are 12 and under. 
They come from. Puerto Rico and they follow the crops, beginciing 
in May with asparagus in ^he spring, and they end in the' fall with 
iipples. And after expenses, they bring back to Puerto Rico $10,000 
to live on for the rest of the year. 

Unless their children 12 and imder can go with them into the fields 
from the migrant labo» camps, they must hire a babysitter or Gonsuelo 
must remain home. In either case, the family's total income would be 
cut substantially. 

Let us get here to our own backyard in Maine. 

This past summer, I met a maiTied couple^ Anne and Steve, ages 
26 and 29, respectively. They are working for their doctorates at the 
University of Maine. / 

This couple has a son, Mike, age 6. ^ 

When. J met this family on the barrens in Washington County, 
Little Mike was having a grand time playing with the other ypungsters 
wh'o were there with their parents. . 

Next year, Ahhe will be forced to stay home with Mike and hope 
that she can borrow the tuition money to finish her education. 

Then we have another interesting c&se of Sam and Mary Beq^ver- 
foot. They are Indians. They have two kids, Harry, 4, and his sister, 
Edie^ll. 

Each summer this family erects their t^fpee in the Maine blueberry 
fields, and Sam and Mary earn aboutr $2,500, more than a third bf 
their annual income, raking blueberries for © weeks. « " ^ 

This regulation makes it impossible for the Beaverfoots to camp, 
out on the barrens, and they will lose this important source of income 
as th^re is no adequate housing available at prices thev can afford. 

They are four case histories oiit of thousands. They illustrate how 
this regulation- is denying employment opportunities and creating 
hazards, not only to the growers but to the picket's themselves. And 
it is important to remember that the effects of this regulation are -not 
unique to blueberries, as we have heqjfd today. 

They affect every frmt'and vegetable commodity dependent on' hand 
labor. . o * . jj " 

As bad as tliis regulation may be in effecting the los^.of income for 
families who badly need it, the worst part is its effect on the very 
children it was designed to protect. ^ 

I grew up in the face of the depression, and I started at age 7, selling 
pine Icnots and Irindling for 10 cents, and thel)uck I jnade every day 
was about a third of my family's daily income. And I was pretty 

proud of itx * ^ , , . j j.i 

I grew up firmly Believing in the value of the work ethiC, as do the 
blueberry growers I represent.* 
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. To deny these children the opportunity of working under the direct 
supervision of their parents, and perhaps earning their, spending 
money, is tragic. 

This is especially true in light of the fact that there are no danger- • 
oils machines in the blueberry fields, and jcertainly these same fields 
are far more safe than the city streets of the ghettos where many of 
them live. 

It seems as though in this country today, the word work has almost 
become a dirty word, and the verb to labor is demeaning. 

This.,reguIation serves no other purpose than to reinforce this false 
philosophy of the ignobility of work Dy denying opportunity to pa- 
rents with small children. ' * • 

Senator, let us always be aware that those who become a pivrasite 
upon society, always taking* and never giving, lose their zest for living. 
It^is work that enables a person to be able to enjoy the rest that life' - 
hastoojffer. ^ , 

Let those who waait it, young" or old, have the opportunity to know 
th^'oy of work. 

y/e hope tlmt you can do something about getting -this regulation 
. lifted. ' N " • \ 

Thank you. / ' * / 

Do yoii have any questions ? . 
[Applause.] 

Senator Hathaway. Thank you very much, Mr. Sheridah. \ 

Where is your base in New Jersey? - ' * 

Mr. SidjRroAjf. In Marmora, Itf. J, And' if you know where that is, 
you get the '^Oak Leaf Clyster." I am right down near Atlantic City. 
^ Si^n^tor Hatha WAY|jjI wanted to correct one impression, or maybe ^ 
you fire going to correct me, » 
> Just taking the child into the potato field, as long as the child does 
not work, is not a violation of law. ^ - 

Mn Sherxdan. Mr. Galletta is on the hook for 20 counts, and I wish 
you would-explain that to a judge down in Atlantic City. 

Senator Hathaway. Is it a State case or Federal ? 

Mr. Sheridan;^ It is a State case. . . ' ' ' 

Senator Hathaway. M^^ybe it is against the State law of New Jer- 
sey, but it is not against the Federal law. • ^ 
* , You can take the children* to the field. If they are working at all, 
*^ it IS a violation..Maybe it is a State law. * . "^T^* ^ . 

Mr^ Shertoan.' 'Supposing that you take your Idds ^pto the field, 
.Senator^ and with all those Jush blueberries, you mean tjiey are not. 
going to* pick a few? ' ^ v ' 

Senator Hathaway. They will probably ^ck them and eat them.. 

Mr. Sheridan. You had better believe it. 'And they wi^i also put 
' them i!n Mummy's bucket, because*that is what they see Muramy do, " 
And once they do thatj zq,p. ' " . • 

Senator IJatha'^ay^ Well, you are leaving the impression that just 
because they were there, there is a violation. I just wanted to correct 
that as far as Federal law is concerned. 

Mr. Sheridan. Yes, but there is no way, as far as I have been able 
to determine, that ahy blueberry grower in all of the five major ;gro- 
ducing areas has ever recruited oi^ hired one child to come into the 
fields and give him a pq,ycheck for .picking berries. 
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-\ Never have, iVnd in these 20 cases, it was not so, and we brought* 
'this out, and the*man was still found guilty and still faces a^l the 
fines. 1 * 

Senator Hatiiaway. The children were just helping their parents, 
and the parents got the check ? ^ • 

Mr. Sm^UDkN. Eight. 
* Senator Hathaway. And they considered that a violation? 

Mr. Si^rtoan. Yes,*sir, they sure did-. ^ - -^w't • - 

Senator Patiia WAY. In this last season ? ^ . ^ 

Mr. Sheridan. In this last season. , , > , 

Senator Hath AW AY.^Qf the Federal law? . ^ 

Mr. SHERn)AN.^^^he Federal law, , 

Senator H^/ti^^way, Not just beJSg\there?^ 

Mr. Sheridan". Njd. ^ \ ^ * 

Senator Hathaway. I really do not have too many questions to ask 
you, just that I tun appreciative of your testimony, which is going to 
be supportive of the testimony that h^is beem given previously. - — 

I suppose you could submit for the record some statisti^is as to the 
number of young people working that would be of help to us. 

if you have any data on whether or not, aiid to what extent that is 
depressing theVage rate in tljose areas, w^ would appreciate that. 

Mr. Sheridan. New Jersey has the highest minimum wage in the 
United States for agriculttire, $1.75 to $2 next year. I am not here just . 
for New Jersey, you understand. ^ , . 

" What I am trying to say is Michigan is ri^ht behind them, so is 
Indiana,' and th^ question here is not ot depressing rates at all because 
none of these children, 12 and under, are paid. 

Now, we do hkive^soriie teenagers that work in the packing plants^, 
Kids that are niostly— well, that have to have working papei*s. 

Senator HatoIaway. We are ju^t concerned with the under 12. 

Mr. SHERn>AN.[Eight. - " 

S^toffiATHAWAY. Thank you. i ^ 

"^Ajiy questions? 

*]V(1|\ @oHEN. No.\ ' . * : . 

Senatpr Hathaway. Thank yoii very much, Mr. Sheridan, 

Let me extend my thanks to all of you whojaa*'^ stayed all day to 
participate and listen to these hearings.' jf 

If there are any of you who would like to submit staetements for the 
record, the r^ov^ \viJl be open for* a period of 10 days. I do not mean 
just those who testified, But any of you here, or anyone that you know 
about, we would be happy to receive any testimony. ' ' 

Mr. Sheridan., Senator,^would it lie of interest to the conimittee to 
forward to you letters that our gr^owers are receiving from the pickers, 
asking how can they work becanse of this regulation ? 

Senator Hathaway. ,A sample of those would be helpful, yes. ""I 
would not send all of tTiem in. ^ _ , ^ 

Mr. Sherman. JJo, but I would like to submit some. . 

Senator Hathaway. Thank you very much, and the hearings will 
be adjourned with the record to remain "open for a period of 10 days 
.to receive material submitted for the record by interested persons. 

[The following material was subsequently supplied^ for the record :] 
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PIhm: 5«1 . MM or SGOl - 1^2 . 5033 



GALL ETTA BBTOS. 

Q^ommU of Jhfh. Q>uuU BtumliMt^ and Blus^»%^ filanU 

479 S/ CHEW ROAD 

Hamznoi/ton, N.J. 08037 

January 22, 197$ ' 



Senator M.^athav»y- 
Senate Office Bldg. 
.Washington, D. C. 20250 

Dew*. Mr. King: 



Att: Angus King 

6 



We w6uld like to have the attached Ifctters 
received from pickers and crewleaders be made part of the 
rifeord of Senator "athaway*a Maine hearings. 

Very truly yours. 



Is/SAQ 



ATLANTIC XUEBERfiX CO. 
S. Arthur Galletta, Pres. 
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1 . , ^k^ycmi^ y^ikAyU-- 
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January 18, 1975 * , 
Hrs. Lucy. McClaoKty 
, r*""^ 527 V*V» 3trttt 
• . VI " , * ' ■HanwQli^qjj^.A, 

, ' ' ' r* * * • ' ' 

To who«, it i|ay concemi • * • 

It hao "b^e to i^y attention that tht Atlantic Blueberry 
Company has b««4 charged with^nd fined for htvtral counta.- 

I havt known tho ^allttta'a practically all my li/e. Thty 
are hardworkin^i hontot and fair people « Thty gave me my first 
Job and my mother alko worked for thtm« Many timea thty have car* 
.ried full cratta of btrrltt out of th* fltlda for htr. 

My» children now pack 'blutberrieo there. They earn money to 
buy their oehool clotheo and to put oorae away for their- college 
fund. Tho Oallotta'o provide jobo for many atudorito w}io may other- " 
wioe have no meana of buying clotliee or helpii;^^; out their familioo 
in thooe very hard time Now,* racfre thanT^vft^, with the economy 
boin(^ the way It io wo need more Job opportunit^H^. like tho onea 
Atlantic Bluoborry Co. provide. ^. , 

In all my yearo I have never Hrjpwn thom ttf hire anyone under 
age. They have complied with tho dhild Labor Laws. I have never 

hoard of them breaking any law or miatreating any of the^ir helper' f 

(J ' f 
In ray children own wordoi 

<i u * \ ^ ^ 

^"They make it oleasant for uo to wcjrk. L'he<y give us breaks 

whenever we need them. They* are paHent and understanding, r'ack- 

in^ blueberries provide us a way to earn money. Tkey even give us • 

bonuses. They provide uo trahsportation which they are^ hot cdrtpelled 

to Ho.-^There is no other job that we can do to ^ke as much money 

as we dp Dackin-* berries. Valletta's give a pdrty'at the end. of 

the seaS'Hi. They do everything possible to'^ake our work easier." 

Many students defend on their s^nmer farm work. »In fact, at 
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the prestnt tlme,i-t is a matter of survival* Indeed, we ohouJ^d ^ ' ^ > - 
havt mort people like the Galletta's. . With jobs as scarte as, they , ; 
are. Atlantic Bli«berry ohould be commended on hirin/; so many peo- 
/ -pie who otherwise would ha>^ft ho other way, to earn ao much mqney. 

Instead tT^sy. are bein4; degraded by some ridiculaus charges 
V * - <o. tha\; wtr** iJlc^wn otxt of proportion. .Why, not make publjc spme of - 
their wortliwhTlT'^^^ributlone? S^uch as giving our youths an Jn- 
centive to tarn money, devoting their time several 5r6anizationo, ^ ^ 
and l%st but not least. th#v rot wher« *thty are^-today with hon«t 
hfird worki ' Who in all honesty and with any cqnscisnce yfould now 
^ try to rob them of an enterprise that took a *life time' to^ build? 
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jfi^^ervely Yours, * 

Mrs. Lucy McClaskey 
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. Senator Hathaway. The hoarinc now atiinds adjourneH. 
, tWheret^Joii, at 3 :45 pjn., the subcommittee adjourned.] 

O ' 



